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Ir is remarked by Frederick Schlegel, in his delineation 
of Mohammedanism,* that the sects existing within its pale, 
did not originate in any mysteries of faith, or points of 
doctrine, but in the claims of rival aspirants after the throne 
of Mohammed. The war by which Mohammed himself was 
first driven from Mecca, and the controversy after his death 
between Ali and Abubecker, which led to a schism among 
his followers not as yet healed, were personal, and not doc 
trinal, in their origin. 'The same is true in general, though 
perhaps in a less degree, of the sects into which the believers 
in other false religions are divided. “ Quarrels and divisions 
about religion,” says Lord Bacon, “were evils unknown to 
the heathen. The reason was, because the religion of the 
heathen, consisted rather in rites and ceremonies, than in 
any constant belief.” But in Christendom the case is far 
otherwise ; and though it has been divided into different 
communions on questions of discipline and polity, yet the 
greater number and most important of its parties may be 
traced to at least a professed interest for the doctrines of the 
Christian faith. 

This fact furnishes an honourable characteristic of Chris 
tianity ; and while the number and the violence of its sects 
are made a ground of reproach against our religion, it ought 
still to be remembered, by way of alleviation, that these sects 
do not spring from the grovelling and merely worldly inte- 
rests by which feuds and divisions are elsewhere produced, 
but rather from an interest in itself so noble and refined, as 
concern for the articles of one’s creed,—for matters of faith 
and doctrine. 'These are so remote from the lower necessi 


* Philosophie der Geschichte. Vol. ii. pp. 87, 88. 
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ties of our nature, and so closely related to the wants of the 
mind and spirit, that being deeply concerned about them, be- 
tokens a high degree both of intellectual and moral advance- 
ment. 

This interest in behalf of the doctrines of the Christian 
faith has, indeed, been often mixed with the base alloy of 
earthly passion, and then has manifested itself in the sterner 
forms of intolerance, bigotry and dogmatism. Still it cannot 
be denied, that a pure and disinterested zeal for the grand 
articles of its doctrinal system has pervaded the church in 
every age. In looking through the history of the church, 
we find this interest to be one of the deepest springs of all its 
varied action and effort. How deeply have the holy doc- 
trines and mysteries of revelation been loved and re- 
vered ; with what intenseness of thought have they been 
studied ; with what precision and accuracy determined ; how 
watchfully have they been guarded ; with how long and un- 
broken a tradition have they been transmitted from age to 
age ; how widely have they been propagated, and with what 
an uncompromising firmness have they been defended, amidst 
the terrors of persecution and death! See, too, in what 
honour the defenders of the faith have been held, and how 
their memory is embalmed in the affections of the church ; 
and on the other hand, with what indignant abhorrence the 
corrupters of its doctrines have been regarded, and how they 
have fallen overwhelmed with infamy! In the depth of 
this abhorrence of heresy, often expressed in a manner too 
severe and unmitigated, we may discern something of the 
strength of affection which has ever animated the church 
for its system of faith. 

It is very far from our wish to apologize for any of the 
excesses to which the interest for the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian system has been carried, for any of the bad passions 
which have been associated with it, or for any of the wrongs 
which have been perpetrated under the specious pretext 
of zeal for orthodoxy. On the contrary, we would join with 
the most aggrieved latudinarian in condemning the suspi- 
cion, jealousy, severity, blindness and injustice which have 
so often gone hand in hand with earnestness for sound doc- 
trine. But if we mistake’not, the spirit of the times goes far- 
ther than this, and has in it something of antagonism against 
this interest itself. A sentiment like the following is often 
expressed : while there is so much to be done, while multi- 
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tudes around us remain unconverted, and the whole world 
lieth in wickedness, how can Christians justify themselves 
in wasting their time and strength in discussing points in 
theology, and in determining the articles of their creed ! 
Now it is from this very sentiment, commended by its pro- 
fessed regard to the cause of practical godliness, that more 
danger is to be apprehended to this very cause, than from 
almost any other sentiment which could be entertained. It 
is founded on a superficia! view of the nature of true virtue or 
godliness, and of the way in which it is to be promoted. It 
proceeds on a misconception of the indissoluble relation be- 
tween the doctrines of theology and true piety. It assumes 
that the interest for the doctrines of theology is at variance 
with the interest for practical godliness, though in fact they 
perfectly agree. It thus brings the interest for the doctrines 
of religion into disrepute ; leads to an increasing neglect 
of doctrinal instruction in our families, schools and churches ; 
allows even public teachers of religion to remain willing- 
ly in ignorance or indecision respecting fundamental art- 
cles of belief, or to yield them up without reluctance ; and 
then puts them, thus voluntarily stripped of means divinely 
appointed, upon self-devised, and therefore fruitless expe- 
dients in behalf of the conversion of men. From this sen- 
timent, then, as far as it prevails, we can expect nothing but 
the decline of true piety, and an abundant harvest of error 
and false religion. 

In opposition to this prevalent sentiment, we dhink it 
may be shown, that a deep interest for the doctrines of the 
Christian religion is just and well-founded; that it results 
from a clear insight into the genius of the Christian economy, 
and an enlarged view of the method of man’s restgration to 
holiness ; and that it ought to be cherished by all iitien 
especially by those who hold the office of Christian teachers. 

The Christian revelation would deserve the most intense 
regard were it only for the importance, richness and variety 
of its disclosures, considered merely as addressed to the mind 
of man, or as ministering to our knowledge of divine things. 
As a system of purely speculative truths relating to God and 
spiritual existence, Christianity is transcendently interest- 
ing, and furnishes most rich and copious materials for the 
abstract science of divinity. Even in this respect, how su- 
perior is it to the frivolous mythologies of the West, or even 
to the boasted systems of Oriental theosophy! Let the rich- 
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ness of the C Shriation creed be c ommpared with the meagerness of 
the Mahommedan, which is contained in seven Arabic words, 
affirming the absolute unity of God in opposition to the 
Christian Trinity, and the divine mission of Mohammed. 

It is not, however, chiefly for the sake of the speculative 
information which they contain, that the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity deserve regard, but rather for the practical influence 
which they exert in promoting true virtue, and their being 
the appointed means, in the economy of grace, of man’s re 
covery to holiness. 

That all true and acceptable goodness in man results 
from that system of truths appropriately denominated evan- 
gelical, as conveyed io the mind through the reading or 
preaching of the Word, or through the symbols and sacra- 
ments of religion, and as attended with the blessing of the 
. Holy Spirit, is a truth so familiar in theological treatises, as 
hardly to need a formal proof. But as this is often regarded 
by ethical and philosophical writers as one of the arrogant 
assumptions of theology, we shall endeavour briefly to explain 
the connexion between the doctrines of the gospel and vir- 
tue, and so between theology and ethics. 

That were certainly a superficial notion of virtue which 
should apprehend it merely in those outward actions which 
constitute its jorm—its ceremonial, rather than its essence. 
Indeed the progress of ethical science is marked by a more 
constant reference, in estimating the morality of actions, to 
the disposition from whence they spring. Now, if we would 
penetrate beyond the body of virtue, and reach its very soul, 
what more ultimate and central principle of virtue can even 
reason find, than that disinterested and comprehensive love, 
which reyelation declares to be the fulfilling of the law? 

But Kis love, without which virtue is an empty name, 
is not an affection belonging naturally to the human heart. 
In his natural state, the controlling principle of man is sel- 
fishness. By this principle alone, can we account for the 
inordinateness of the constitutional appetites, the alienation 
of the heart from God, and all those other dispositions, which 
are sometimes regarded as constituting the whole of hu- 
man depravity. But where selfishness prevails, and the 
other dispositions which are its proper fruits, however spe- 
cious and seemingly excellent may be the actions to which 
they prompt, there can be nothing truly acceptable in the 
sight of God. 'The recovery of man to holiness and the 
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divine favour must consist, then, in eradicating this root of 
sin, and in winning back the alienated heart to the love of 
God. How to accomplish this, was the great problem. 

Although it might justly have bee: re~uired, yet, from all 
that is known of the established laws of human feeling, it 
could not have been reasonably expected, that sinning man 
would of himself return to the love of a being, apprehended 
by him, through a disquieted conscience, as angry, inexora- 
bly just, and pledged to punish. In any scheme for man’s 
recovery to holiness, it would seem then to be requisite, in 
order to its success, that there should be an antecedent 
revelation of the pardoning mercy and reconcileableness of 
God. 

Such a revelation is Christianity. Based upon the fact 
that God, from love to the world, gave his Son to die for it, 
it exhibits him to our expiated race, as gracious and ready to 
forgive. It is in presenting this reconciled and benignant 
aspect of God, that the great moral efficacy of Christianity, 
as a scheme of spiritual redemption, consists. ‘The atoning 
death of Christ does not more fully answer the conditions 
existing on the part of God, in order to our forgiveness, than 
it does the conditions existing in the human heart, in order 
to its self-surrender. Its bearing upon the principles of di- 
vine government is not more mighty, than its bearing upon 
the principles of human feeling and action. And Jesus 
Christ, who, in the relation of his vicarious death to the 
law. is our righteousness, is also, in the exhibition of his 
unexampled and self-sacrificing love, our sanctification. 

The doctrine of the Atonement, expressive of the fact of 
Christ's expiatory death, and its associated doctrines, consti- 
tute what we mean by the Truth, or the evangelical system 
of faith. ‘Through the belief of this, and the sanctification 
of the Spirit, the enmity of the heart is slain,—its enslaving 
fears are allayed,—the conscience is quieted,—hope in- 
spired,—-peace diffused, and conquest made of all the affec- 
tions of the soul for God. In these affections, springing up 
in the soul under the sanctified exhibition of the ‘Truth, man 
possesses a new principle, able to compete with his earthly 
passions,—a divine life, prompting all his works, carrying 
into them vitality and consecration, and destined progres- 
sively to renovate his entire being. The actions proceeding 
from a heart thus made right with God, and warm with love 
and gratitude to him, are good works, in the scriptural 
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sense,—this obedience is evangelical,—this service is accep- 
table unto God. 

It is not difficult then, if we have right views of the doc- 
trinal system of Christianity, and of the nature of true vir- 
tue, to trace the connexion between them, and the dependence 
of the latter upon the former. Were Christianity barely 
preceptive, as many conceive it to be, its connexion with 
true goodness would be, indeed, obscure and remote ; since 
the imposition of an outward rule has no power to secure 
the affections, without whose concurrence there can be no 
acceptable goodness.—Equally unproductive of legitimate 
virtue would Christianity be, were it barely speculative, or 
designed to enlightei the mind of man respecting the per- 
fections of God and our duty to him; since, in this dishar- 
mony of our being, the affections, by which the moral state 
must always be determined, may go counter to the clearest 
lights of reason and conscience. But thus to conceive of 
Christianity, is to misapprehend its peculiar nature and de- 
sign. Rightly viewed, it is less a disclosure of the mind of 
God to the mind of man, than an overture from the heart of 
God to the heart of man.* It is not so much preceptive or 
speculative, as it is affective, addressed to the feelings of the 
heart, and designed to bring theni, by a direct appeal, into 
accord with the rule of reason and conscience, or the will of 
God. 

If now the doctrines of Christianity hold so conspicuous 
a place, and exert so important an influence in the economy 
of redemption, it is certainly right that they should be re- 
garded with the most intense interest. Indifference to them, 
is indifference to the moral and religious welfare of man. 
Evangelical truth, with the attendant divine influences, 
supply that unknown remedy for human ills, which the an- 
cient sage expected, in obscure presentiments, from the gods, 
after proving the inefficacy of the restraints of reason and of 


* This remark we think true, when applied to Christianity as exhibited 
in the Holy Scriptures, not perhaps to Christianity as learned from books 
of systematic divinity. Even the doctrine of the Trinity, often treated in 
theological systems as if intended merely to disclose something about 
the mode of the divine existence, has nothing of this abstract and specula- 
tive cast in the inspired records of revelation. What is there said of 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, is obviously designed to teach us, not so 
much their mysterious relation to each other, as their relation to us in the 
economy of redemption, for the sake of inspiring our minds with gratitude 
and love to God, and with confidence and joy in him, as our Redeemer and 
Sanctifier 
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law, of the influences of philosophy and the arts. Human 
wisdom and benevolence have devised many expedients by 
which the malady of our nature has been mitigated, but 
none by which the seat of the evil has been reached. It was 
reserved for the divine wisdom and iove to provide for a 
radical renovation of man ; and this provision is the Gospel. 
And just in proportion as human philanthropy becomes en- 
lightened as to the means of effecting its ends, will it pass by 
the feeble devices of a worldly charity, and lay hold upon the 
doctrines of the Gospel, as the surer instruments of a more 
comprehensive usefulness. In proportion as benevolent men 
enter into the counsel of God respecting our race, the busi- 
ness of doing good will become simplified in their view, and 
lie more and more in the one point, of bringing the doctrines 
of Christianity to bear most powerfully and extensively upon 
the human heart. 

There have always been those, ever since Christianity 
was first published to the world, to whom the evangelical 
system of faith, as here described, has appeared to weaken 
the sense of moral obligation, and to be subversive of all vir- 
tue ;—men of a pharasaical spirit, of philosophical pride, or 
of a merely moral interest. Of the latter and better class, 
Pelagius is the most distinguished representative. “He 
was,” says Neander, “of a serious, conscientious cast of 
character.—It was his object to arouse men from their moral 
stupidity, and to excite them to the fulfilment of the com- 
mands held up before them.” But instead of making use of 
the doctrines of the Gospel,—the means divinely appointed 
for this end, he came out in opposition to the evangelical 
scheme, as endangering the cause of practical piety. “He 
knew no better way for promoting virtue, than to point out 
the falsity of the excuses drawn from the natural weakness 
and corruption of human nature,—to show what power for 
goodness lies in human nature itself;—how all evil flows 
only from the free-will of man ;—that he can never plead for 
his justification, that he is borne away by an irresistible 
power, but that it always depends equally-upon himself to do 
either good or evil.—His favourite theme, the one on which 
he spoke oftenest and most impressively, was, the moral 
powers with which human nature has been endued by the 
Creator.—The great thing with Pelagius was sincere moral 
effort,—a practical Christianity, exemplifying the ideal moral 
standard contained in the commands and counsels of Christ, 
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but not taken in connexion with the fundamental nature of 
the whole doctrine of the Gospel.”* 

How many are there, professing to believe the Gospel 
and to labour for it, by whom its most essential features are 
thus dimly seen! Of such persons it might be asked, whe- 
ther their cold, preceptive, legal system, is not that very thing 
which the apostle Paul opposed, as incapable of giving spt- 
ritual life? Whether, in the conversion ef men to God, it is 
not with the heart that the business lies ?—if conversion does 
not consist in gaining over the heart from its enmity, lifting 
it above the depression of slavish fear, and winning it back 
to friendship and feliowship with God? And if this be so, 
whether it seems to them, that the heart, so quick to recoil 
from every rude access, but so open to kindly influence,—so 
obstinate in resistance to violence, but so yielding to tender 
ness, be more likely to be gained by legal claims and de- 
nunciations, than by the gracious overtures of the Gospel ? 
Or, looking to facts, it might be inquired of them, where, 
and under what influences, the most deep, pure, and ener- 
getic piety has been found to exist? And if it has not ever 
been seen, that whatever temporary and apparent success 
may attend other methods, it is by means of evangelical doc- 
trine alone, that the cause of true godliness is permanently 
advanced? Of such as are Christians in reality, as well as 
in name, it might be further inquired, to what they owe that 
improved condition in which they themselves are,-whence 
sprung that love and gratitude by which their hearts are 
filled, and their lives are governed? “ Received ye the Spirit 
by the deeds of the law, or by the hearing of faith 7” 

Let us revert, now, for a moment to the objection before 
mentioned, against the interest manifested by some in the 
maintenance of the system of evangelical truth. It must 
be obvious that this interest can be regarded as at variance 
with that for practical religion, by those only who hold the 
Pelagian notion just described, and in whose views Chris- 
tian doctrine is severed from its inherent connexion with 
vital godliness. No others certainly could deem it a matter 
of little concern what form of doctrine is believed and incul- 
cated, or ever think that the cause of God may be carried 
forward by any other method of influence, than that which 


* Neander’s Allgemeine Geschichte der christ. Rel. und Kirche, Vol. ii 
Pt. iii. Translated in Prof. Robinson's Bib. Rep 
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his own wisdom hes doviend, and which he has always 
owned by making it efficacious to the salvation of men. 

There are many Christians who are cherishing high- 
raised expectations that better times are in reserve for the 
Church, and that we are on the very eve of a brighter day. 
In these hopes we joyfully participate. At the same time we 
must believe that they will be realized, only through the in- 
creased influence of the same truths by which the life of the 
Church has ever been sustained. If piety is ever again to 
appear in its original simplicity, loveliness and power, it will 
be only through the more pure and efficacious exhibition of 
the doctrines of faith. If the boundaries of the Church are 
to be more widely extended, it will be only through the wider 
diffusion of those same doctrines in which its deep founda- 
tions are laid. ‘To look for the revival and spread of unde- 
filed religion, except through the influence of the pure 
truth, would be to expect a harvest without the sowing of 
seed, or day without the sun. 

There would seem, then, to be devolved upon Chris- 
tians of the present day, in accordance with their larger 
hopes, a higher duty in behalf of the doctrines of the Gospel, 
upon which the whole advancement of religion depends. 
Our present circumstances of encouragement and _pro- 
mise, instead of abating the interest of Christians in the 
fundamental articles of their faith, ought to raise it to an 
unwonted elevation ; lest through the subversion of the truth, 
their hopes should after all be disappointed. The great sys- 
tem of Christian faith ought now to be more thoroughly stu- 
died, more diligently taught, more strenuously defended, than 
ever before, as directly tending to the universal revival of 
religion, and the anticipated millenial period. 

The times in which we live demand a more thorough 
study of the doctrines of our religion, than Christians have 
been accustomed to bestow upon them. It would not be 
strange if the faith once delivered to the saints, in being 
transmitted through so many ages, and subjected to the or- 
deal of so many philosophies, should have received some 
human additions, and have lost some of its original elements. 
These redundancies must be removed, and these defects sup- 
plied, by a strict comparison of the received faith with the 
only infallible standard of doctrine,—the Holy Scriptures,— 
before the pristine energies of Christianity can be again ex- 
erted. 

Vor. I. 2 
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To recover the primitive, apostolic faith should be, then, 
the great endeavour with those who hope to see the primitive 
spirit of Christianity revived in the Church, and whe would 
most effectually contribute to its revival. In order to this 
end, their resort must be, first of all, to the Bible. Any 
professed theological reform which does not begin in a more 
thorough and devout study of the Holy Scriptures, is to be 
yreatly suspected. 'This study, however, to be of any ad- 
vantage, must not be prosecuted with the design of engrafting 
our preconceived opinions upon the Bible, or of placing our 
system upon divine authority ; but simply for the sake of 
learning, from the original and inspired records of our reli- 
gion, what Christianity is.“—Next in importance to the study 
of the Bible, and conducive to the same end, is the study of 
Doctrinal History. If there is a department of Theology, 
which more than any other needs to be cultivated, and which 
more than any other promises great results, it is that of Doc- 
trinal History. ‘This study alone can inform us, both what 
are the grand essentials of doctrine in which all Christians 
have agreed, and also how much of our received system of 
faith may have been derived from the corrupting influence 
of the various philosophies and modes of thinking, which 
have attached themselves to Christianity.—There is still 
another point which deserves the attention of those who 
would obtain a complete knowledge of the ‘Christian faith. 
It has often been remarked that we see, at the present day, 
but little of that thorough-going consistency of opinion 
which characterized our older divines and theologians. In 
the views of many, one part of the Christian system is un- 
duly magnified, another greatly obsewred, or entirely 
omitted, and different parts are totally contradictory to each 
other. ‘This partiality, disproportion, and inconsistency of 
opinion, by which the symmetry of truth is marred, and its 
whole effect injured, can be obviated only by a more scientific 


* It is a circumstance most auspicious to the cause of truth, that the critical 
study of the Bible does not necessarily lead the student, as heretofore, into the 
dangerous region of German rationalism, through which bow few have passed 
unharmed! The pious and enlightened zeal of Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Olshau- 
sen, and their confederate reformers, is rapidly furnishing Institutes of Inter- 
pretation, Commentaries, and a complete hermeneutical apparatus, of equal or 
superior learning to those which have been in use among us, while they are 
wholly disinfected of rationalism, and infused with a warm, evangelical spirit 


The translation of these into Eaglish is a great desideratum.—The nsing repute, 


republication, and extensive circulation of Calvin’s Commentaries, is another 
indication of the better tendency beginning to prevail. 
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combination of the doctrines dispersed through the pages of 
revelation. ‘Theological study is necessarily incomplete, 

until the fruits of the biblical and historical investigation 
just recommended, are brought together, and an organic 
and harmonious system is constructed from them.—In_ this 
whole employment, it were well, if there were less solicitude 
to maintain any human form, any established system of be- 

lief, and more to apprehend the essential spirit of Christianity. 

How often have the technical schemes of faith, to which 
so much importance is attached, been subverted, while, con- 
trary to the forebodings of their adherents, the spirit by which 
they were animated, has sprung from their ruins, in a form 
more beautiful and congenial.—It were well also if the study 
of divine truth could be prosecuted, with a less anxious 
reference to immediate, practical utility. It is not the office 
of the student of revelation to enquire, what will be useful, 
but simply what is ¢rve ; assured that the truth, whatever it 
may be, will be more useful, than any thing which he might 
substitute for it, having been designed by God for the highest 
good of men, and adapted by his wisdom to their wants. 
It is well remarked by a late writer," that “there can be no 
greater impediment to the progress of science, than a per- 
petual and anxious reference at every step to palpable utility.” 
“Inquiries after truth,” he says, “should be prosecuted in 
every possible direction, even where they have no apparent 
relation to the good of society, in the certainty that the result 
will at some time be beneficial.” If now the naturalist, the 
mathematician, or metaphysician may urge on his investiga- 
tions, under the persuasion that the truth he may discover 
will contribute in some way, and in the hands of his suc 

cessors. if not in his own, to the good of the world: how 
much more the theologian, who inquires after a truth, the 
whole design and intent of whose revelation is the welfare 
of man? 

It is worthy of serious inquiry, whether this more inte 
rested and extended study of our doctrinal system, must not 
precede the hoped for advance of Christianity. It was in 
this way, and not by wild and impetuous efforts, that Spener 
and Franke sought to prepare for the reformation of which 
they were instrumental. And it is with the same enlightened 


* Mr. Bailey of Sheffield, author of the Essay on the formation and publica- 
tion of opinions 
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views of the bearing of evangelical doctrine upon the king- 
dom of Christ, that the noble company of modern reform- 
ers in Germany, are devoting themselves so ardently to the 
study of ali the departments of Theological science. 

But the knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity should 
not only be studiously pursued; it must be industriously 
circulated, by those who would hasten the coming of a better 
day. Indeed, the substance of Christian effort must ever 
consist in holding forth the word of life. The existing 
evils in our moral and social state, can be removed in no 
other way, than by bringing all the orders and institutions of 
society under the pervading influence of the doctrines of 
Christianity. To this influence, mingled so early and strongly 
in the forming elements of our society, is our favoured 
country indebted, for its moral and religious superiority 
to other portions of the world; but it must be greatly 
increased before our land will be, what a Christian land 
should be. Is there not reason, however, to suspect, that 
the movement as to doctrinal knowledge, is rather retrograde 
than forward, in the public at large? ‘This we know is the 
belief of many, whose age enables them to contrast the past 
with the present. The vehicles of general religious infor- 
mation are, indeed, greatly multiplied; but they are more 
occupied in conveying the news of religious operations to 
the Christian public, than in exhibiting and enforcing the 
doctrines of our religion. How few of all the books and 
periodical publications of the day, have for their object to 
establish the minds of Christians in the belief of the funda 
mental articles of their system! +» How little of the instruc- 
tion given to the young in families and Sabbath Schools, is 
of a doctrinal nature! The Catechism is laid upon the 
shelf, and covered with the dust of neglect, and its place 
often supplied by the religious story-book. From the pulpit, 
too, how rarely are there now heard those clear and lucid 
exhibitions of scriptural doctrine, which were regarded by 
the older divines as the best and only means of promoting a 
stable, enlightened and vigorous piety! This growing ten- 
dency to omit doctrinal instruction, unless checked, must 
issue in a state of things sadly the reverse of the sanguine 
expectations we are accustomed to cherish. And parents 
and teachers, who now neglect to instruct those committed 
to their charge in the elements of Christian faith, ought 
not to wonder should they see them hereafter unstable as the 
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shifting sands of the desert, and driven about by every wind 
of doctrine. 

Would we guard against instability, apostacy and_fanati- 
cism, we must guard against that ignorance of religious 
truth, which is the fruitful parent of these evils. Would we 
do any thing to realize the cherished hopes of the Church, 
we must prepare for their accomplishment from afar, and 
begin the train of causes, by disseminating the knowledge 
of Christian doctrines. ‘That sort of piety which is now 
wanted, and by whose steady energies the christianization 
of the world is to be accomplished, must be grounded in the 
convictions of the understanding, as well as fired by the 
urdours of feeling. 

There is still another duty which Christians owe to the 
system of revealed truth, viz. to contend for it, when it is 
assailed. This duty, like those already mentioned, results 
principally from the established connexion between the truth 
and the moral renovation of men. If there is any thing in 
the world worth contending for, it must be a system so nearly 
allied to the present and eternal welfare of our whole race. 
The sublime results to which the doctrines of the Gospel are 
conducive, enjoin an unyielding steadfastness in their de- 
fence, and condemn that false toleration by which they are 
often surrendered. The magnitude of the end for which the 
truth is revealed,—the reconciliation of the world unto 
God, ennobles zeal for its maintenance, and advances mar- 
tyrs for its cause to an equal rank with the most illustrious 
benefactors of mankind. 

The defence of the doctrines of the gospel has, accord- 
ingly, been considered a sacred duty in every age of the 
Church. ‘The true-hearted Christians in the days of early 
persecution loved the doctrines of Christianity too well, and 
knew too well their efficacy, to yield them up without a 
contest. Standing firm upon their inmost convictions of 
truth, they could be moved neither by the allurements or 
menaces of worldly power. Could they have listened to the 
dictates of worldly policy, and silently acquiesced in the 
perversion of the doctrines of Christianity, they would have 
looked upon themselves as traitors to the cause of God on 
earth. 

How much is the Church of later and more peaceful 
days indebted to the noble intrepidity, the holy fortitude and 
firmness, of these early defenders of its faith! Had Athan- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T'ue pecuniary embarrassments which have 
existed in this city for a few months past, have 
occasioned an unexpected delay in the issuing of 
the first number of the Lirerary anp ‘THEOLOGICAL 
Review, and have led to a new arrangement for 
its publication. ‘The Editor previously appointed, 
has now become Proprietor of the work, and will 
conduct it entirely on his own responsibility, 
with the advice of an Association of Gentle- 
men in the city of New-York, and its neighbour- 
hood. The leading object of the work remains 
unaltered,—the statement and vindication of the 
doctrines of the Christian Religion, as held by the 
great body of the Reformed Church. 

By the liberality of a number of benevolent 
persons belonging to various religious societies in 
this city, a fund has been raised for security to the 
proprietor, and to enable him to put the work at 


a moderate price, notwithstanding the great ex- 
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asius or Augustine, not to mention others, quietly surren- 
dered the vital doctrines for which they contended, the 
Christian world might to this day have been overspread with 
the disastrous shadow of Arian or Pelagian heresy! 

There are many who seem to suppose, that there is no 


longer any occasion for that vigilant and jealous defence of 


the doctrines of the Gospel, which was formerly necessary, 

that these doctrines have become sufficiently established by 
the efforts of our predecessors, and that our whole duty 
lies in making them known through the earth. But this 
opinion overlooks the fact, that most errours in religion have 
their root in the depravity of human nature; and though 
they may be suppressed at one time, they will again spring 
up, as long as the quality of their native soil is unaltered. It 
proceeds, too, on a mistaken view of the appointed lot of the 
Church on earth. “It is but ignorance,” says that great 
philosopher whom we have before quoted, “if any man find 


it strange, that the state of religion, especially in days of 


peace, should be exercised and troubled with controversies : 
for as it is the condition of the Church militant to be ever 


under trials, so it cometh to pass, that when the fiery trial of 


persecution. ceaseth, there succeedeth another trial, which as 
it were by contrary blasts of doctrine, doth sift and winnow 
men’s faith, and proveth whether they know God aright.” 
Happy, indeed, would it be for us, if we could believe 
that these “contrary blasts of doctrine” had spent their force, 
and would never again sweep over the Church. But one 
must be very unobservant, who does not see, that there are 
tendencies of theological sentiment at the present time, which 


threaten, in their full developement, the essential doctrines of 


the Christian faith. If this be really so, how false and dan- 
gerous is that security respecting the doctrines of Christianity, 
into which so many are hulled by the present outward pros 
perity and the opening prospects of the Church! Should 
the Church of this day, flushed by its recent victories, be 
come negligent of its own defence, and leaving the Palladium 
of its safety unprotected, send forth its sacramental hosts for 
distant conquests, it could not be long before its triumphant 
legions must be called back, to recapture their own walls and 
bulwarks from the insidious foe. 

Beside the dangerous tendencies of theological senti 
ment to which allusion has been made, there are other dis- 
positions infused by the spirit of the times, which are peeu 
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liarly adverse to re Salons truth, wry Ww hi h demand peculiar 
watchfulness in guarding its interests. That impatience of 
the restraints of authority,—that irreverent contempt of an- 
cient opinions and usages,—that restless spiritof innevation,— 
that all-pervading rationalism, which will receive no myste- 
ries unexplained, and thinks to fathom and comprehend even 
the deep things of God ;—these, and other congenial dispo- 
sitions, which so strongly characterize the present times, are 
most unfriendly to the pure belief of a system of truth, au- 
thoritative in its very nature, as revealed from God, venera- 
ble in its aspect, as handed down through a long tradition, 
and humbling to the pride, and far above the measure, of rea- 
son, in the sacred mysteries whtich it contains. 

There is still another circumstance which seems to make 
this watchful guardianship of the great interests of truth, 
the more general duty of all the friends of religion. It has 
been the method of Providence in past ages, to raise up 
single individuals, prepared by a peculiar training and by 
eminent endowments of wisdom and pie ty, whose higher 
station should enable them to desery from afar any threat- 
ening danger, and whose more ascendant influence should 
enable them to adopt the necessary measures of precaution. 
But in the wider diffusion of knowledge, and consequent 
equalization of influence, this method would seem to be for- 
saken, for one more consonant with the altered condition of 
society. We see but few, indeed, who rise so far above the 
republican level of the Christian community, and the minor 
sectional interests of the Church, as to have either the ability 
or desire to consult for the general good of the common 
cause. Since, then, we can look to no official or recognized 
cuardians of the momentous affairs of the cause of Christ, 
how important is it that private Christians should accustom 
themselves to more enlarged views, should enquire into the 
ultimate bearings and consequences of prevailing opinions 
and practices, and feel especially that they are sacredly 
bound to guard that system of faith, upon whose purity 
the whole prosperity of religion depends ! 

In the discharge of this duty, it must be unwise to _for- 
bear to speak and act, until the assault is made directly upon 
the essential doctrines of the system. It is then commonly 
too late to offer effectual resistance. "The first divergencies 
of opinion should be noticed and exposed. 'The outposts 
should be strongly contested, and the sleepless sentinel, 
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Nothing can be more unjust, than to bring the charge of 
intolerance and. uncharitableness against the opposition 
which is thus given to what is deemed erroneous in theolo- 
gical sentiment. There may be, indeed, and too often is, 
intolerance and uncharitableness in opposing errour. When 
an attempt is made to abridge the personal right of others 
to form and publish their own opinions, or to suppress 
a wrong tendency by force,—this is intolerance. When 
the motives of an opponent are suspected, his opinions 
misconstrued, or when his religious state is pronounced 
not right, because his belief is not so,—-this is unchari- 
tableness. But it is not uncharitable for one to be open, 
earnest, and decided in opposition to errour, while he con- 
cedes that there may be antidotes in the breast of those 
who hold it, which may render harmless to them, what will 
be ruinous to others. It was not uncharitable in Augustine 
to withstand the errours of Pelagius, while, with a magriani- 
mity worthy of all imitation, he allowed him to be egregie 
Christianus, and could say, after the irritations of a protract- 
ed controversy, non solum dileximus, verum etiam diligi- 
mus eum. Indeed, that very charity which leads us to love 
the persons of our fellow men, and to desire their highest 
welfare, will also lead us to hate and oppose those errours by 
which we suppose their welfare endangered. 

Most cheerfully then can we subscribe to the fearless de 
claration of Coleridge, that “as far as opinions and not 
motives,—principles and not men, are concerned, we nei- 
ther are tolerant, nor wish to be regarded as such.” In the 
same noble spirit he affirms, “ As much as I love my fellow- 
men,—so much, and no more, will I be intolerant of their 
heresies and unbelief; and I will honour and hold forth the 
right-hand of fellowship, to every individual who is equally 
intolerant of that which he conceives as such in me.”t 

Our remarks on this whole subject would be very incom 
plete, unless we should add, that the interest and effort for 
evangelical truth, which we have now been vindicating, can 
be pure and just only when they proceed from an experi- 
mental, and not merely theoretical, knowledge of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. ‘There is a certain kind of interest in 
these doctrines often manifested by those who have no per- 

* Light of Nature. t The Friend, p. 80, Am. Ed. 
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sonal experience of their power. Such persons often evince 
a blind reverence for the doctrines of faith, as handed down 
from their ancestors, or a bigotted adherence to them as 
established by their church, or a pharisaical pride of 
orthodoxy in holding them, or a sublime and philosophi- 
cal enthusiasm about them, on account of the specula- 
tive truth they contain. But the true Christian loves and 
cherishes the doctrines of the Gospel, because he has had 
joyful experience of their efficacy in sanctifying the heart, 
and because he knows they may be in others, as in himself, 
the seed of a new and divine nature. 
Those who are strangers to the power of the Gospel upon 
their hearts, cannot possess any adequate knowledge of its 
doctrines: for though faith cometh by hearing, yet it is upon 
faith, as a living foundation stone, that the superstructure of 
vital knowledge, as of all Christian excellence, must be 
reared. ‘This inward experience of the truth of the Gospel 
purges the intellectual eye, and gives it that singleness, with- 
out which nothing is rightly discerned, and the whole body 
is filled with darkness. If then, we would attain to higher 
and better views of the great system of Christian doctrine, 
we should first resort to the closet, and seek by prayer and 
devout contemplation, to taste and enjoy the truths of re- 
ligion. It is not with the things of God as with human 
things, that distinct knowledge must go before strong affec- 
tion; but the reverse. “ Divine things,” says Pascal, “are 
infinitely above nature, and God only can place them in the 
soul. He has designed that they should pass from the heart 
into the head, and not fromthe head into the heart; and so, 
as it is necessary to know human things, in order to love 
them, it is necessary to love divine things in order to know 
them.” 
But it is most of all necessary that those who would 
rightly engage in defending the truth, should themselves 
have deeply felt its power to subdue their selfish and earthly 
passions. ‘Those only are qualified for a service so impor- 
tant and dangerous, whose whole minds are moulded to a 
spiritual frame and temper, through the transforming influ- 
ence of the doctrines of the Gospel. The ambitious, envious, 
* “Les vérités divines sont infiniment au-dessus dela nature. Dieu seul peut 
les mettre dans le coeur. Par cette raison, s'il faut connaitre les choses hu- 


maines, pour pouvoir les aimer, il faut aimer les choses divines, pour pouvoir les 
connaitre.”—Pascal 
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visidiotiwe, contentious, denunciatory phe often exhibited 
by the professed champions of orthodoxy, proves that they 
themselves are not of the truth, and have no title, there- 
fore. to undertake its defence. ‘There is nothing in the 
world more incongruous, than for men to be deeply concerned 
for the defence of a system of doctrine, whose grand design 
is charity, and yet themselves to be filled with all uncharita 
bleness,—burning themselves with unhallowed passions, and 
enkindling them in others. Against such men there might 
be urged as pungent an argument of inconsistency, as Paul 
urged against the Jews, “Thou therefore that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself.” Do you indulge in ha- 
tred, who are zealous for that religion whose first command 


and great end is love? Do you, who make your boast of 
a more pure and uncorrupted Christianity, exhibit less of 


the dispositions it requires, and more of those it forbids, 
than ether men ? 

The specious pretext of concern for the purity of doc 
trine, under which such fiery zealots commonly act, does not 
suffice to conceal their real motives. While they profess to 
contend for the truth, it is obvious to every one, from their 
whole spirit and manner, that they are contending for them 
selves, or for the party to which they belong. Did they re ally 
desire to defend the truth, they would dwell upon its great 
and fundamental principles; but they are always insisting 
upon minute distinctions and tec hnical terms. Had they 
the interests of truth at heart, they would seek to convince 
and persuade the adverse party; but they plainly prefer his 
discomfiture and overthrow. Were they themselves deeply 
grounded and settled in the belief of the truth, they would 
evince a serene and composed frame of spirit, not easily 
ruffled by contradiction; but they are impatient of op 
position, and impetuous and violent in all their proce 
dures. 

Having already said so much in favour of contending for 
the truth, when truth is the real object of the contest, we 
may be allowed to speak freely here against controversies, 
which only turn upon questions in divinity, while they really 
spring from selfish passions. Such controversies have ever 
been, and still are, the greatest bane and reproach of Chris 
tianity. Instead of tending to elucidate the doctrines of re 
ligion, they render them only more obscure, by hiding them 
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in the dark mazes of polemical subtelty and equivocation.” 


Instead of promoting that higher unity of spirit, which 
Christianity aims to produce, they sever even those lower 
ties of natural love by which society is bound together, and 
invade the peace of neighbourhoods and families. "They 
bring the sacred mysteries of revelation into so familiar a 
discussion, that all reverence for them is destroyed, and they 
cease to afford spiritual nutriment to the soul. In this way 
they injure the cause they are professedly designed to pro 
mote, and more than all other things together, bring it to a 
stand. As the contest proceeds, and the disguises, at first 
prudently worn, are thrown off, and envy thiusts forth its 
serpentine head, and hatred its envenomed fang, a scene is 
often witnessed, at which the enemies of religion re 
joice, and its friends hang their heads. In view of the al- 
tercations, revilings, and the hundred nameless inhumanities 
practised by such disputants, one sometimes feels com- 
pelled to interpose with the apostolic admonition, if ye bite 
and devour one another, take heed that ye be not con 
sumed one of another. What wonder is it, it the Heaven- 
ly Dove be trighted away from scenes like these: for she 
hath no gall in her breast. no crooked talons or beak 
wherewith to strike and contend, and dwells only with the 
sons of peace. : 

But these evils would be prevented, if all who concern 
themselves for the truth should have first taken it to their 
own bosoms, and have themselves experienced its sanctify 
ing work. Were the true form of doctrine, not merely per- 
ceived intellectually, but wrought into their souls, it would 
expel every unhallowed passion, and produce every Chris 
tian grace. ‘I'hey would then no longer be impetuous, 
boastful, or denunciatory ; but in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves, if peradventure God would give 
them repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth. Like 
Baxter, they would be as ready to die for charity, as for any 
article of the creed. 


Views like these of the important place which the doc- 
trines of Christianity hold, and of the varied duty devoiving 


* It was said by one who wrote respecting the endless minutiz of the fathers 
in the Arian and Nestorian controversies, that illis temporibus res ingeniosa 
furt esse Christianum,—in those days it was an ingenious and subtle thing to be 
@ Christian. And truly it is no less so in our own day, if one must be able to 
follow some theological controversialists through all their intricacies and laby 
rinths, in order to his being a Christian 
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upon Christians of the present day with respect to them, 
have led to the establishment of the Lirerary anp THE- 
oLocicaL Review. It has appeared to many, that there is 
an urgent demand for a periodical journal devoted princi- 
pally to the investigation, dissemination, and defence of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion. 

We are aware that a periodical publication, even though 
it may be the more dignified Quarterly, is better adapted to 
subserve the cause of general literature, than to be the ve- 
hicle of the graver sort of philosophical or theological dis- 
cussion. While such discussion must, from its very nature, 
be abstract and recondite, and requires that those who 
would understand it, should be versed in speculative reason- 
ing, it is carried by the periodical before the great public. 
This public, engrossed in secular affairs, is thus erected into 
a tribunal, and its verdict is solicited on questions requiring 
the most patient, consecutive thought. ‘The circumstance 
of being placed at the bar of the busy public must obvious- 
ly tend to withdraw philosophical and theological writers 
from the radical investigations demanded by the subjects on 
which they treat, and to incline them to a more popular and 
superficial mode of reasoning. "This evil cannot probably 
be wholly prevented. But it is our hope to have a portion 
of this Review devoted to discussions, as scientific and tho- 
rough, as may be consistent with its general circulation and 
usefulness. We would suggest to the contributors to this 
portion of our Review, that many of their readers will be 
educated and professional men, and that many of the great 
questions on which the public mind is divided, can be set- 
tled only by learned biblical and historical research, and the 
calm and thorough examination of the original principles of 
the existing divergencies of sentimcit.— We shall oceasional- 
ly furnish translations of such parts of foreign, and especially 
German, theological literature, as shall seem fitted to ad- 
vance the cause of truth and theological learning in this 
country. In connexion with this principal object, it is our 
design to devote a portion of our Review" to general litera- 
ture. In short, we hope to furnish as much variety of ge- 
neral matter, as may be consistent with the great object we 
have in view. 


* We have used the word Review in our title, in the wider sense in which itis 
sometimes taken,—not meaning to imply that our work is designed principally 
for reviews strictly so called. 
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Many of the evils which have been heretofore attendant 
upon our periodical literature, have resulted from the fact of its 
being anonymous. A full examination of this matter would 
prove, we think, that even in that portion of periodical litera- 
ture, where anonymous writing has been most contended for, 
(that of criticism,) it has not enough advantages to counter- 
balance the evils which result from it. Without dwelling 
upon this point, we would only refer to the unjust and wanton 
verdicts, both of praise and blame, which are every day uttered 
by the invisible oracles of Review, but which no respectable 
critic would have ventured to pronounce in his own name.- 
In German periodicals, the names of the writers are gene- 
rally published with their articles. In England, the custom 
of anonymous periodical writing has been severely animad- 
verted upon, by a late popular writer." Two journals of a 
most respectable character in our own country have already 
set the example of publishing the names of their contribu- 
tors.| This example we design to follow, hoping that it 
may have some effect to render our contributors more care- 
ful and elaborate in their style of writing, more just and 
impartial in criticism, and more urbane and dignified in 
manner, than they would otherwise be. 

As every writer will appear in his own name, he alone 
will be responsible for his particular opinions. The Editor 
and conductors of this work, are responsible only for its 
general character; and will cheerfully admit of articles dis 
senting from their own private views, if they appear condu- 
cive to the general object of the Review. 

It may be expected that we should here, in some general 
manner, indicate our view of the divergencies of opinion 
of which we have spoken, and point out the position with re 
ference to them, which it is the design of this work to assume. 
These divergencies are manifest on a great variety of sub- 
jects, such as the nature of holiness and sin,—moral agen- 
cy,—natural and moral ability,—the divine influences,—the 
divine government and controul, and many other points; 
but they may all obviously be referred back to some funda- 
mental differences in anthropology, or the doctrine respecting 
man. It is according to the views entertained on this doc- 
trine, that the whole system of belief is determined, and in 
this do al] the questions with which the religious public is 


* Bulwer, in his England and the English 
?Robinson’s Biblical Repository, and Edwards’ Quarterly Observer 
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agitated, at last centre and converge. If any one will con 
sult the systems of our principal theological writers, he will 
find, that the doctrine respecting man lies at the very basis, 
occupies by far the largest place, and is exhibited with more 
clearness, than any other part of the system. And this is in 
accordance with a fact very noticeable in doctrinal history, 
viz. that wherever the more practical cast of mind has pre- 
vailed, theological enquiry has been principally directed 
towards those regions of truth lying within the sphere of 
Christian experience ; and that, on the contrary, the more 
speculative turn of mind has inclined to the investigation of 
that part of truth lying above and beyond the boundaries of 
our consciousness. ‘Thus in the more practical Occidental 
church, theological enquiry has been more frequently and 
with preference directed to the doctrine respecting man, in 
all its branches and relations ; while in the more speculative 
Oriental church, investigation has turned principally upon 
the doctrine respecting God, the mode of his existence, the 
person of the Redeemer, and other associated doctrines. 
P:.t the consideration of man belongs to Christian The- 
ology, ly so far as his relation to the work of Redemption 
is concerned. ‘This relation must be one of greater or less 
need of the remedial scheme of the Gospel. To deny this 
need wholly, is not merely heretical, but directly anti-Chris 
tian. But this need being generally admitted, there are two 
extreme diverging tendencies, which constitute the natural 
heresies to which speculation about man has been ever prone. 
The first is that, which represents the need of man to be so 
great, as to constitute a natural, as well as moral inability to 
good,—supposes the human constitution to be essentially, as 
well as contingently evil,—sees nothing in man to which the 
scheme of Redemption can naturally appeal, or which renders 
him naturally susceptible of influences from it,—and places 
him in the incapacity of a block or a stone to all religious duty 
and effort, until brought under moral obligation, and empow- 
ered to duty, by an antecedent and unconditioned renovation. 
The other extreme of sentiment is that, which unduly exalts 
the ability of man, and overlooks the bondage of his will, 
which conceives human nature to possess within itself prin- 
ciples which are adequate, or nearly so, to its recovery, and 
so reduces to the minimum man’s need of Redemption, that 
though his dependance on divine grace is not denied, it is 
rather held as a matter of revelation, than believed as 
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a necessary senate of the views entertained respecting his 
natural condition.—Such seem to be the existing divergen- 
cies of opinion; and somewhere between these must the 
truth lie. To attain the golden mean, in which our need 
and dependance shall be so held as not to interfere with our 
moral obligation, and in which the powers which truly re- 
main to us since the fall, shall be so regarded as not to 
interfere with our absolute dependance on divine aid,— 
short, to attain to the just and scriptural view of man’s rela- 
tion to the scheme of Redemption, must be acknowledged 
to be of the highest importance to every mmtelligent Christian. 
In our attempts to attain to the truth on this subjeet, as 
well as on every other, we would have infixed in our minds, 
that most important, but neglected principle, “ that every spec 
ulative errour, which boasts a multitude of advocates, has its 
golden, as well as its dark side,—that there is always some 
truth connected with it, the exclusive attention to which has 
misled the understanding, some moral beauty which has 
given itcharms for the heart.” We cannot think so meanly 
of the human mind, as to suppose it capable, except in the 
state of the most extreme perversion, of receiving naked errour, 
unadorned by the attractions of some truth, which hides its 
deformities, and commends it to the mind and heart. Hence 
we may see, that those persons are not in a fair way of ar 
riving at truth, who feel an unmingled detestation of any 
wrong tendency of opinion, or who pronounce upon it indis 
criminate condemnation ; on the contrary, they are almost 
sure to run into the opposite extreme of errour. This un 
limited detestation of some former heresy, is represented by 
Lord Bacon, as the root from which most of the subsequent 
heresies of the church have sprung; and so he describes 
them as “ posthumi heresium filii,—heresies that arise out 
of the ashes of other heresies, that are extinct and amor 
tised.”* He establishes the truth of this representation by 
appealing to the history of the Arian and Sabellian heresies ; 
and it might be still farther established by inquiring into the 
causes of the leading divisions in the church of our times. 
Would we then escape that partiality of view to which con 
troversialists are so liable, and which blinds them to half the 
truth on the controverted subjects ; we must rise above sec 
tarian prejudices, and seek first for the golden side of errour, 
-the truth which attracts so many, and such enthusiastic 


* Bacon’s Works. Vol vii. p. 43, Montagu’s edit 
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advocates: we must pay eutieue our to Minoan een the 
regard for this truth becomes too exclusive, or runs into ex- 
travagance, and so becomes an ignis fatuus, leading on its 
unsuspecting followers into the dark and inextricable mazes 
of errour. Such acourse of impartial eclecticism will indeed 
unfit one to be either the leader or tool of a party; but it 
will qualify him for the nobler service of truth. There will 
be some hope of convincing an opponent of his errour, if we 
recognize and acknowledge the truth of which he has been 
in pursuit; while he will feel that an indiscriminate censure is 
unjust, and follow on the more eagerly after that light, which 
is so clear to himself, but which his assailants refuse to see. 

While the controversies by which the church m our 
times is agitated, are, in themselves considered, only evil; yet 
it is not difficult to see how they may be overruled by Pro- 
vidence to great and good ends. "The doctrines which are 
now the subjects of this animated discussion, will probably 
be held hereafter more purely than before, by the great body 
of Christians. The rust which had grown over them by 
long disuse, will be rubbed off by the collision of debate, 
and the dross by which their gold was made dim, will be 
purged away in the fiery ordeal of controve rsy. 

In seeing the unchecked and luxuriant growth and 
spread of false opinions, it is some consolation to reflect, 
that if errours really exist, it is better they should be al- 
lowed a full deve lope ment, than be left to lurk, as a secret 
poison, in the body of the church. While, then, we see in 
these violent eruptions, the symptoms of an inward disorder 
of the system, we see also the evidence of an approac hing 
relief, and the promise of renewed health. 

There is another still more cheering aspect in which we 
may view the present imperfect and erroneous conceptions of 
Christianity, which in themselves are so much to be lamented. 
Since in religion, knowledge depends upon experience, and 
the latter is necessarily progressive,so must also be the former. 
And this is true of the religious knowledge of the Church as 
a whole, as well as of that of individual Christians. The 
Christian, in the first stages of his religious life, has only a 
vague and incomplete knowledge of the whole system of 
Christian truth. Owing to some particular circumstances 
either in his outward or inward state, he seizes eagerly, and 
apprehends clearly one part of the general system. As these 
circumstances vary, and his experience is enlarged, othe: 
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parts of the system successively attract his attention, and be 
come fixed in his belief. And he comes at length to a ma 
iure and complete understanding of truth, as the result of 
that providential discipline by which his religious life has 
been fully developed. 

It is the same with the church as a whole. In the early 
periods of its history, while its religious life was as yet un- 
developed, its knowledge of the great system of divine truth 
was partial and incomplete. And its advance in Christian 
knowledge, like that of individuals, has been always condi- 
tioned by its outward circumstances and inward states. 
The prejudices of the early Jewish converts in behalf of the 
ancient dispensation, made them slow to perceive the univer- 
sal nature of Christianity, and its independance of the limi- 
tations of Judaism. The more free and untrammelled nature 
of Christianity was first apprehended by the Hellenistic con- 
verts, who, from their external relations, were free from the 
bias under which their Jewish brethren were placed. 
Again; the Christians of the Oriental church, in the second 
and third centuries, from being placed in immediate contact 
and conflict with the Gnostics, (who weakened the sense of 
moral obligation by making all evil the result of our natural, 
bodily organization,) were inclined to exalt the powers of 
the free will, and overlook comparatively the dependance of 
man upon divine aid for the right exercise of his moral 
powers. But when, in the fourth century, the outward re- 
lations of the church were altered, and it was now placed in 
conflict with the Pelagians, the grace and sovereignty of 
God became as prominent, as the powers of man had for- 
merly been. —Thus is one point after another, in the great 
system of truth, gained to the knowledge of the church, in 
the progress of its history. One side after another of the 
great orb of revelation is turned upon the eye of Christian 
reflection. What was obscure, becomes luminous; what 
was defective, is supplied ; and the parts being separately 
considered, the idea of the whole is gradually heightened. 
The great points once settled in the convictions of the 
church, are indeed momentarily forgotten or obscured, and 
often need to be again impressed ; still there is a perceptible 
and steady advance of knowledge. We may, then, look upon 
the impertect and erroneous views of Christian doctrine now 
so prevalent, as constituting perhaps a necessary stage in the 
progressive developement of Christian knowledge. Now we 
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know in part. And it will not be until the church has been 
led, by the nurturing grace of its exalted Head, through all 
the needful vicissitudes of its earthly destiny, that at last, its 
spiritual lite being complete, its knowledge, springing from 
this vital source, shall also be pertected. 

In entering upon the work we have undertaken, we can 
not but feel some solicitude in view of its responsibilities and 
dangers. In times of excitement, whatever bears on the 
agitated questions, takes strong hold upon the public mind, 
and ought therefore to be well considered. As we shall be 
compelled, by our convictions of duty, to speak openly and 
decidedly on many subjects about which the minds of Chris 
lians are divided, we can hardly hope to escape opposition ; 
and shall thus be exposed to the feelings so often kindled 
in the conflict of opinions. We know of no way to guard 
ourselves against tus danger so ctlectually, as to cherish 
the dispositions which the truth for which we contend, ts 
calculated to produce, aud to keep high m our view, above 
all personal considerations, the great end for which it was 
revealed. Should there be any thing in the conduct of this 
work contrary to Christian charity, or tending, by a ran 
corous spirit or offensive manner, to foment the unhappy 
divisions of the church, we should expect to suffer the 
reproach of our own consciences, and to meet with the disap 
probation of all good men, and of the final Judge of the 
world. If, however, m faithtully discharging the duty to 
which we are called, in maintaining what we believe to be true 
and opposing what we believe to be talse, we should arouse 
the anger or hostility of any class of men ;—1or these eflects, 
we should not consider ourselves responsible, but regard 
them rather as signs of the badness of the cause of those by 
whom they might be exhibited. '*'T'wo sorts of men there 
are,” says Bishop Berkley, “one, who candidly seek truth, 
by rational means; these are never averse to having their 
principles looked into, and examined by the test of Reason. 
Another sort there is, who learn by rote a set of principles 
anda way of thinking, which happen to be in vogue. 'These 
betray themselves by their anger and surprise, whenever 
their principles are freely canvassed.”* 

That momentary jarring of the temple which necessarily 
attends the lifting of its pillars from off the sandy basis to 
which they had been removed, and replacing them on thet 
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proper foundations, is little to be feared, and prepares for a 
permanent rest. On the contrary, that false quiet, which 
many are so anxious to preserve,—that superficial and fra 
gile tranquillity, artificially frozen over the boiling waters 
of dissent, is of little value while it lasts, and awaits only 
the next accident from without, or swell from within, to 
shiver it to atoms. 

We would say, in conclusion, that if our labours shall 
have the effect to awaken in the minds of any an increased 
interest in the doctrines of the Christian religion,—to pro 
mote the knowledge of these doctrines where they may be 
little known, or to confirm in the belief of them any who 
may be wavering, we shall have a sufficient reward. ‘Through 
the efforts and conflicts of our pious fathers, the founders of 
our institutions, we have received a form of doctrine, in a 
great measure free from the corruptions by which the en 
ergies of Christianity have been elsewhere suppressed. 
This divine religion has been the weal of our country in 
times gone by: and if our institutions are to be preserved 
through future times, this religion will be their salvation. 
How zealous then ought those to be, who hold in trust this 
richest legacy of the past, to transmit it unimpaired through 
the troublous crisis in which we live, that it may enter, as 
a controlling and conservative element, into the era now 
opening upon the world ! 


Arr. IL.—Letrer To THe Eprror or tne Lirerary 
rr » 
AND "THerontocican Revirw 
From Rev. Heman Humpurey, D. D. President of Amherst Collec 


Mr. Eprror— Will you permit me, in the commencement 
of your arduous and responsible undertaking, to make a few 
suggestions, in relerence to the new Quarterly Journal, 
which you are about to submit to the judgement of an en 
lightened Christian public? ‘That I consider the enterprise 
seasonable and auspicious to the interests of “ pure and un 
defiled religion,” it is unnecessary for me to repeat in this 
communication. It may be thought by some, that we have 
already more periodicals than can be well sustained. But il 
! do not greatly mistake the signs of the times. and the 
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voice of multitudes, from the east and the west and the north 
and the south, there is, at this moment, a call such as has 
rarely been heard, for a new religious publication. And it 
does appear to me, that under the title which you have as- 
sumed, a work may be produced, which, without interfering 
with what is decidedly correct and excellent in other periodi- 
cals, will fill a space unoccupied by them, better meet 
the exigencies of the times, and bear directly upon a greater 
number of the vital interests of the church. Indeed, there 
is moving somewhere, in the dim twilight of my conception, 
the beau ideal of a periodical, such as | have never seen, 

much more perfect, doubtless, than | ever shall see. How- 
ever this may be, | cannot but think, that a journal might 
be so managed, as to hold out stronger claims to general 
patronage, than have hitherto been presented, especially in 
the departments of theological discussion and practical piety. 

Loud and extensive as the call is, which is bringing your 
journal into being, permit me to say, Mr. Editor, that its 
success and usefulness must depend upon its character. It 
must take a high rank with kindred publications. It must 
contain a variety of well digested matter, suited to the 
taste and wants of different classes of readers. Every de 
partment must be ably sustained ; and in order to this, you 
must have a great deal of help. [am confident it is vastly 
more difficuit than is generally supposed, to make a first 
rate periodical. It requires more tune, and a greater variety 
of talent, than the majority of readers ever dream of. Let 
not the men, therefore, who have said, “ We must have a 
new work,” and who are able to make it what the public in 
terest demands, let them not merely subscribe for it, and 
read it, and wish it well. They must ¢Aini for it, they 
must wride for it, and they must induce other able and judi 
cious men to do likewise. 

But essential as a strong concentration of talent is. to 
the success of your undertaking, you are perfectly aware, 
Dear Sir, that talent alone will not suffice. It must be 
power judiciously directed. It is easy to conceive, that such 
a work might be conducted with great ability, and yet do 
very little good; nay, that the interests of pure religion, 
might be made to languish and bleed under its influence 
You will excuse me for saying, that the pen of every writer 
ought to be guided by the holy energies of a deep and per 
vading piety, and of high moral principle. How exceed 
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ingly decade . it, that ail your correspondents should 
write in the fear of God, and with an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the health and purity of the church ! 

I am aware, that you and your immediate advisers, will 
have a difficult and delicate task to perform, in the selection 
of matter. Writers are naturally attached to their own off- 
spring ; and are apt to wonder why every body else does not 
see the same perfection in them, which they themselves dis 
cover. But I hope you will look with your own eyes, and 
be guided by your own deliberate judgement. You mmst be 
permitted, and are expected, to act with entire Christian in- 
dependence ; and in this wy alone, can you secure public 
confidence. 

I was pleased to find, that your journal is to have a lite- 
rary, as well as a theological department. Not that I think 
the former should be so prominent, or occupy so much 
space, as the latter. But I can see no reason, why literature 
and religion should not walk hand in hand, in every enlight- 
ened Christian community. Surely, learning and taste have 
no natural affinity with infidelity and irreligion, i in any of 
their Protean forms ; but the contrary. And too long have 
the enemies of vital piety, in the republic of letters, been 
permitted to cast reproach upon evangelical religion, by re- 
presenting it as hostile to intellectual cultivation ‘and refine- 
ment. It is not so. It is decidedly favourable. Intellectual 
polish, refined taste, is the natural ally of a pure heart, of 
high moral and Christian feeling. Who can doubt, that 
chaste and elegant literature, will be cultivated with greater 
success in the approaching millenial day, than ever before ? 
Why, then, should it not find a place in all the periodical 
journals of our own times, which are aiming to hasten on 
that glorious period ? 

I sincerely hope, Sir, for the reasons just given, that 
this department of your work will be ably sustained; and 
that the Christian scholars of our land will furnish you 
with literary articles, vieing in finish and classical beauty 
with the best that unsanctified talent has produced, and 
rising far above them in moral conception and sentiment. 

Besides, such a work as yours, which I hope will go into 
thousands of Christian families. ought to exercise a vigilant 
censorship over that spurious and often profane literature, 
which, under every conceivable title of attraction, is gradu- 
ally gaining admittance even into religious circles. It is a 
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duty which the patrons of your work will naturally expect 
of you, to warn them when they are in danger of being 
misled by some popular name, in the literary calendars of 
the day. Let this duty be discharged ably, fearlessly, and in 
the calm, dignified style of Christian criticism and rebuke, 
and who can estimate the amount of good which may be 
done! 

But as I have already mtimated, the ¢heological depart 
ment of your work, is by far the most important; and to 
this, the great body of your readers and patrons will turn 
with peculiar interest. "They will expect to find in it, lucid 
statements and discussions of all the cardinal doctrines of 
the Bible, as well as of the nature and evidences of experi 
mental religion. And I should be glad, my dear Sir, briefly, 
and with great deference, to express my own views, in 
regard to the requisite spirit and execution of this diflicult 
part of your work. It is here, pre-eminently, that you, and 
your able counsellors, and all your correspondents, will need 
that “wisdom from above, which is first pure, then peace 
able, gentle and easy to be entreated, full of merey and good 
fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy.” Very 
much will depend upon the spirit and manner of discussion, 
especially upon controverted subjects. [ would that every 
line might be written in the meekness and gentleness of the 
gospel,and with the judgement of the great day full in view 
The unadulterated truth of God, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, is what we want, to establish our taith and 
guide our practice. 

There are three prominent methods of theological stat 
ment and discussion, which lead to very different results 
One of these is, to determine beforehand, what the Bibh 
ought to teach on certain controverted points, and then te 
prove, by the help of liberal glosses and new translations 
that it does teach the very things, which it had been pre 
viously decided that it mas/ Another method is. to setth 
in the first place certain creat prin osophical prin Iples con 
cerning divine eflicieney, tree will, and the like. and then 
show how the Seriptures reeognize and corroborate these 
very principles. A third method is, lo Open the sacred vo 
lume, and endeavour, by a patientand prayerful examination 
and comparison of its several parts, to ascertain what * the 
Holy Ghost teacheth,” and then to believe it, whatever hu 
man philosophy mav decide. one way or the other 
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Surely, 1 nasil not 2 mtop | to heen that this last is the only 
safe mode of investigation. | hope, therefore, that when you 
wish us to believe any doctrine, or perform any duty, you 
will bring us at once to the word of God, and bind us to the 
law and the testimony. Possibly we shall not all like to be 
thus absolutely “shut wp to the faith ;” especially as there 
ire some things in the Bible, hard to be understood. But no 
other course, no other policy, will stand the test of the final 
day. 

"Let, (if you will permit me frankly to express my own 
views,) let those who write for this department of your jour 
nal, lay the Scriptures at the foundation of all their state 
ments and arguments. Let them not be afraid, that we shall 
be tired of hearing, “"lhus saith the Lord,” as long as any 
pot remains to be proved or enforced ; or that they shall 
be put down as quaint and old fashioned, if they venture to 
appeal, with much freedom, to chapter and verse for their 
uthority. 1b will net deny, that some of the fathers, in 
cluding the most illustrious names in our own catalogue of 
Christian worthies, may have erred in the profusion of their 
Scripture quotations; but Lam more and more convinced 
that if this was the case, the prevailing fault of modern theo 
logians hes far in the other extreme. Let any one look over 
some of the most popular and laboured discussions of the 
present day.and tell me. if itis not very remarkable. how little 


prominence Is given to the divine standard of our faith. | 
hope you will request you correspondents to ask, mm this 
respect, as well as some others, for “the old paths ;’—that 


they will consider no doctrine as proved, ull they have 
brought the sacred writers to testily explicitly in the case ; 
and that, if they ever choose to eall in philosophy, it will not 
he as a material witness, but mere ly as a collateral and un 
essential evidence. ‘The Bible, taken in its plain, obvious 
meaning, is certainly nght; but any man’s philosophy may 
be wrong. 

In regard to the mode of presenting the fundamental 
truths of religion in your pages, I hope the style of contro- 
versy will be avoided, as far as possible. Let each great 
subject be brought up, calmly and tully, without stopping to 
inquire, who believes or disbelieves the doctrine in question 
This, as you well know, was the method gener: ily adopted 
by the saered penmen. ‘They delivered their message, and 
then lett the truth to speak for itself. And this way ot 
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attling the eneutiel nthe of our ‘trite, is manifestly at 
tended with great advantages. It brings every man directly 
to the point, without any thing to divide his attention; and 
puts him upon his own individual responsibility. Here is 
the doctrine of divine sovereignty, er of entire native de- 
pravity, or of regeneration by the Holy Spirit ;—what will 
you do with it? No matter what others think or say about 
it. God has made you capable of examining and judging 
for yourself; and he expects you will believe and obey, just 
as if there was not another moral and accountable agent in 
the world. 

Now, Mr. Editor, 1 am fully persuaded, that if at least 
one half the stre noth, which is now laid out in theological 
controversy, was devoted to the peaceful explanation and 
enforcement of religious truth, there would be great gain to 
the cause of sound orthodoxy and evangelical piety. At 
the same time, I am perfectly sensible, that religious contro- 
versy cannot be wholly avoided. Errourists will spring up, 
and employ all their arts, to “ deceive, if it were possible, the 
very elect.” ‘These must be met, and discomfited with the 
edge of the sword ; but then it should always be “ the sword 
of the Spirit.” For “the weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty through God, to the pulling down of 
strong holds.” Some of the doctrmes which are essential to 
salvation, and which of course every good man ought to 
hold dearer than life, may be grossly and even profanely 
assailed: and in such cases, your correspondents, peradven 
ture, may think they do well to be angry. Now, certainly, 
it is more than allowable, it is a bounden duty, to “ contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.” But 
“he that ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a 
city.” _Kven those bitter enemies of the church, who “ bring 
in damnable heresies,” are greatly to be pitied, and ought, if 
possible, to be “ converted from the errour of their ways, that 
so we may save their souls from death, and hide a multitude 
of sins.” 'T’o render railing for railing, does no good. No 
man was ever convinced and reclaimed by opprobrious epi- 
thets, by withering sarcasm, or by angry and biting retort. 
Soft words and hard arguments will do infinitely more, 
than the most riving denunciations, however merited. 
And as for those who are in danger of being faially de 
ceived by the cunning craftiness of seducers, | cannot but 
think there 1s far greater hope of “plucking them out of the 
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snare of the devil,” by eubibiting the audio ania compassion 
ate spirit of the gospel, i in all our eflorts, than by heaping 
reproaches upon them. 

Besides the warfare which you may be constrained to 
carry on with the open enemies of our Prince, you may 
also be laid under the painful necessity of meeting brethren 
in the field of theological discussion, with whom, on most of 
the grand questions that can arise, you are agreed. "This is 
delicate ground ; and it will require an enviable share of 
wisdom and brotherly kindness, to say all that ought to be 
said, and no more; and to say it in the most unexception- 
able manner. In discussions of this sort, let every man who 
differs from you be allowed to make his own statements in 
his own language, and let every argument be met with per 
fect candour and kindness. When his reasoning on any 
point is fallacious or inconclusive, it is perfectly right to 
show him, and to show your readers, where the mistake lies. 
But if he is able to sustain himself on fair ground, let him 
have all the advantage of it. I think | have known some 
good men, under the excitement of a protracted controversy, 
contend quite as earnestly for victory as for truth; and even 
become obstinate in the defence of opimions, which were un 
guardedly expressed at first, and which, under other circum- 
stances, they might have seen to be incorrect, or at most quite 
unessential. Against this danger, | hope all the contribu- 
tors to your pages will be on their guard. J love to hear a 
man frankly confess it, when he is fairly proved to be in the 
wrong. No errour or mistake, however slight, is worth de 
fending for the sake of consistency, or to show the world 
that we are free from human fallibility. Religious discus- 
sion you must have, with men professing substantially the 
same doctrinal faith, which it is your object to propagate 
and defend; and | am afraid it will be difficult, wholly to 
avoid real and earnest controversy upon subjects of vital im 
portance. If it must come, your patrons cannot wish you 
to shun it. But by taking a generous, dignified, and 1 
would add, pertectly liberal course, (if the term had not been 
so grievously abused,) you will best deserve the confidence 
of the religious community, and most effectually promote 
the cause of truth and piety. While we expect, that on 
disputed questions you will generally be in the right; we 
hope this will appear in argument, rather than in exultation. 


Mankind are so constituted, that they cannot long stand by, 
Vou. | 5 ; 
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and see even their own champion triumphing over a fallen 
adversary, without a revulsion of feeling, dangerous to the 
very cause which they have espoused and supported. 1 
have known controversialists who seem to say, on almost 
every page, “ We are the people, and wisdom shall die with 
us ;” and I confess that whenever this is the case, it takes 
away not a little the confidence which | might otherwise 
feel in the correctness of their opinions. 

Your journal it is confidently believed, Mr. Editor, will 
soon gain a wide circulation ; and we want to see it one of 
the great primaries of our moral system, revolving in so high 
an orbit, around the common centre of truth, as not to feel 
those little disturbing forces, to which minor satellites are 
liable. 

Permit me to make a remark here, upon the fashionable 
style of discussing almost all subjects, under the imposing 
title of reviews. 1 allude to those cases, where some recent 
publication is selected, not with a view to analyze the work 
itself, or to point out its merits or demerits, but to make it 
the occasion of descanting learnedly and eloquently upon 
what, oft times, can hardly be called a kindred subject. 
Now this, like some other imported fashions, does not agree 
well with our straight-forward, republican simplicity. If 
any book is really to be examined, let it by all means pass 
the customary ordeal. But, really, when a writer has some 
thing important to say, as the result of his own thinking or 
investigation; when he wishes, for instance, to present a car 
dinal doctrine of the Christian faith, in a clear, connected 
and convincing light, why should he concern himself about 
what somebody else may have written on a kindred subject, 
or even on the same subject? Why should he impose upon 
himself the embarrassment, of coming at the poit in this 
awkward and circuitous way, when the whole wide field of 
independent discussion lies open before him? I am fully 
satisfied that sound theological investigation has, within the 
last fifteen years, been very considerably retarded and ob 
structed from this cause. Any man, it seems to me, who 
wishes to lay out all his strength upon some one of the great 
doctrines of the Bible, can give more unity, and point and 
freedom to his thoughts, in the old fashioned way of disser 
tation, than by trying to throw them into the shape of a re- 
view. 

Many things more | might say, and some things I in 
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tended to say, with reference to doctrinal discussion, in your 
journal ; but I am afraid of trespassing too long upon your 
patience, and of excluding more important matter from your 
pages. One thought more, however, I beg you will allow me 
to suggest. It is this: should your correspondents have oc- 
casion to appeal to our most distinguished theological wri- 
ters, “ who being dead yet speak,” I hope, in the first place, 
they will not seem to put any human authority on a level 
with the Bible, or any where near it. What if one of your 
writers does happen to agree with Edwards, or Witherspoon, 
or Dwight, on some leading article in our confessions of 
faith ;—that he is found in very good company, no one 
will dispute. But it is possible he may be wrong after all ; 
for no mere human authority, either of the living or the 
dead, is infallible. 

In the next place, I hope, that whenever the fathers of 
our church are appealed to, they will be allowed the privi- 
lege of speaking for themselves, and explaining their own 
meaning. It is not always, that even a great man, when 
he writes on great and difficult subjects, is perfectly consis- 
tent with himself throughout. And where he is, it may 
sometimes require a good deal of time and candour, in read- 
ing and comparing one part of his writings with ano- 
ther, to see their consistency. It is easy to select insu- 
lated passages from any book, comprising a system of reli- 
gious truth, (the Bible not excepted,) which may seem to 
present discordant views of the essential elements of the 
Christian faith. But the general scope of a sensible author’s 
meaning can generally be found out, even where there isa 
real or apparent clashing between some of his statements 
and arguments. Now it is very unfilial to disinter the in- 
consistencies of a venerable father, in order to sustain our 
own opinions, by making him say, in one place, what mani- 
festly contradicts the drift of his general reasoning. And it 
is extremely unfair, to bring forward any writer as the ad- 
vocate of doctrines, which, when we take the whole of his 
works together, it is manifest he never embraced. It shows, 
moreover, that a disputant is exceedingly hard pushed in the 
argument, or he would never resort to so disingenuous an 
expedient. 

I have dwelt so much longer than I intended upon the 
subject of doctrinal discussion, with reference to your forth- 
coming Quarterly, that I can only glance at several other 
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topics, upon which | should be glad to extend my remarks. 
‘The importance, for instance, of making all the great doc- 
trines of revelation bear directly upon Christian practice 
and Christian experience, can hardly be overrated. What 
the Scriptures teach of the being and perfections of God; of 
his mysterious subsistence, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
of our relations to him, as Creator, Preserver, and final 
Judge ; of our native and entire alienation of heart from 
him; of his eternal purpose and electing grace ; of the me 
diation and atoning sacrifice of Christ ; of regeneration by 
the special agency of the Holy Spirit, and the kindred sub 
jects of repentance, justification by faith alone, and the con 
stant need of divine influence to carry forward the work of 
sanctification in the heart; these, according to the evangeli 
cal system, which it is understood you intend to advocate, 
are the doctrines that lie at the foundation of an enlight 
ened, healthful, and vigourous piety. And if | am right in 
this view of the matter, the connexion between doctrines 
and duties, between the basis and the superstructure, ought 
to be more clearly pointed out, than they are apt to be, in 
the religious books and periodicals of the present day. 
Another suggestion which, with your permission, [ will 
offer to your correspondents, is this. While great stress is 
laid, and justly, upen some prominent Christian duties, such 
as sending the Bible and missionaries to the heathen, fur 
nishing all the destitute at home with religious instruction, 
and bringing up our children in the nurture and admoni 
tion of the Lord ; writers are too apt to forget, how wide and 
comprehensive the circle of action is, and to overlook those 
less prominent features of practical piety, which are essen 
tial to the symmetry and stature of “ perfect men in Christ.” 
‘True religion is the all pervading principle of obedience, 
in the renewed soul. It watches over all the movements ot 
the hidden man of the heart; it rebukes and restrains the 
turbulent passions; it cherishes all the benevolent and 
kindly affections, and it touches all the relations of human 
life. How important is it, therefore, that these legitimate 
offices and influences should be traced out in all their secret 
bearings and minute ramifications! | hope the contributors 
to your work, will meditate deeply on this subject, and fur 
nish us, from time to time, with such dissections of the 
Christian character, as will enable every reader to see what 
manner of man he is. All will admit, that m_ the excite 
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ment and bustle of the re gions efforts of the day, though 
still far below the gospel standard, Christians are in great 
danger of overlooking the source and spring of all accept- 
able action. Many seem to know more of almost every 
thing else, than they do of themselves. We exceedingly 
want a department, enriched with such matter as Evans on 
the Christian Temper, Owen on In-dwelling Sin, Flavel 
on keeping the Heart, and Baxter’s Saint’s Everlasting Rest. 
{can hardly think of any thing which would so much en 
hance the value of your journal. 

It is, you will permit me to add, my dear Sir, unspeak- 
ably important, in this blest age of religious revivals, 
that the nature and evidences of regeneration should be 
pointed out with great clearness, and frequency too, especi- 
ally as the work of the Lord is often extremely rapid in its 
progress, and there is always so much danger of self-decep- 
tion in young and ardent minds. 1 need not say, that 
this department of your work, including every thing else, 
which properly belongs to the infinitely momentous subject 
of revivals, will require much experience, uncommon judge- 
ment and discrimination, a deep knowledge of the human 
heart, and an intimate acquaintance with the Holy Serip- 
tures. May God in great mercy to the church, constrain 
those of his servants, whom he has qualified to counsel and 
guide in these critical circumstances, to give us the benefit 
of their wisdom and experience ! 

One thought more, and I will bring this letter to a close. 
When any thing appears in a religious periodical, which is 
not exactly adapted to the state of things in a particular 
section of the church where it circulates, some readers are 
apt to find fault with its management, as if what they do 
not need, must, of course, be put down to the score of lost 
labour and expense. I hope you may never be embarrassed 
by this complaint from any quarter. It is based upon ex- 
tremely limited views of the wants of a great religious 
community. As your work is to cireulate in various and 
widely distant parts of the country, and will have to en- 
counter open infidelity in one region, unitarianism in 
another, romanism in a third, and some other errour in a 
fourth, it ought, as far as practicable, to consult the wishes 
and interests of all its patrons. And to this end, it must 
of necessity have its local, as well as general bearings upon 
the cause of truth and righteousness 
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I conclude, with offering my fervent supplications to 
the Father of lights, that he will richly endue you, and the 
dear brethren, your more immediate associates and advisers, 
with all needful wisdom, and knowledge, and grace; that 
in the faithful discharge of your arduous duties, you may 
grow in favour with God and man; and that the work of 
the Lord, which you have undertaken, may greatly prosper 
in your hands. 

With great respect, I subscribe myself sincerely yours, 
H. Humpurey. 
Amherst College, Dec. 21, 1833. 


Arr. Ui.—Gop witrnHovut Passions. 
By Rev. Jonn Woopsninee, D. D. Pastor of the Bowery Church, New-York 


BrauMinicaL philosophers, Epicureans, ind infidels,” 
who reject the Christian religion, have to a great extent de 
nied to the Deity, under pretence of doing him honour, those 
moral perfections, by which he is proved to be the patron of 
virtue, and the enemy and punisher of sin. The assump- 
tions of such daring speculators are contradicted by both 
reason and scripture. ‘The reality of principles, equivalent 
to moral feelings, in God, (though, of course, infinitely dis 
tant from every thing which imports fickleness or imperfec 
tion,) is manifest from the fact of his performing any opera 
tions, and especially from the nature of those acts, which 
are achieved by his agency. We cannot conceive of himas 
purposing to act without some motive, nor of a motive or 
inward spring of action, which has no moral character ; 
that is, which is neither selfish nor benevolent,—adapted to 
gratify neither a holy disposition, nor a mixed one,’nor a 
temper of absolute malignity. What better than blind fa- 
talism can that Power be, which exerts its energies without 
any rational inducement, or desirable end to be accomplish- 
ed by its exertions? The nature of the effects which God 
has produced ;—the implantation of conscience in the hu 
man bosom; the connexion he has established between 
certain moral actions and appropriate physical conse 
quences ; and the obvious tendency of his general system 


* Bolingbroke, for example, blames divines for distinguishing between the 
natural and moral attributes of God 
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to promote the happiness of his creatures, demonstrate his 
goodness. 

With these deductions of an enlightened philosophy, 
agree the repeated declarations, and indeed, the uniform 
tenour of the Scriptures ; which, in all their laws, and 
in the terms of mercy they propound, exhibit God as 
the righteous legislator and judge of the world. This cha- 
racter of his is often inculcated in forms of expression de- 
rived, not from the immutable nature of the moral disposi- 
tions themselves, but from those particular modifications of 
them, which appear in imperfect creatures. Thus he is de- 
clared to be grieved, to repent, to be angry, to be jealous, 
to revenge, and be ferocious ; because his procedure, in 
particular instances, is in the manner intimated, and be 
cause, In men, the exercise of virtuous or vicious disposi- 
tions, is connected with the manifestation of the emotions 
and passions, indicated by such phraseology. An attempt 
to vindicate the use of these terms, found as they are in 
Giod’s inspired volume, would betray arrogance and jolly. 
‘They are doubtless selected for the purpose of exhibiting in 
a popular and impressive manner, God’s regard to righteous 
ness, his disapprobation of wickedness, his earnestness in 
his commands, and his inflexible determination to manifest 
the feelings of his heart, in conferrmg rewards and punish 
ments on his creatures, according to their character. They 
answer the end, for which they are employed ; and ina mul 
titude of instances, do awaken attention, solicitude, compunce- 
tion, fear and hope, in the bosom of sinners. They are bet- 
ter adapted to the nature of the human mind, its tendency to 
inertness, the dullness of its perceptions in its uncultivated 
state, its fondness for appeals to the imaginative faculty, its 
relation to sensible objects, and its affections as modified by 
its present state of being, than any abstract propositions, 
however clear and definite, which come not in the warm 
colouring of figures and excited emotion. For the same 
reason, the attributing of corporeal organs and senses to 
Giod, though entirely metaphorical or analogical, is more 
impressive than the naked statement of the truths thus 
represented would be :—to say, “he spake, and it was done,” 
is more striking than to say, he created the world by an 
act of his power: to aftirm, that “the eyes of the Lord 
are in every place, beholding the evil and the good,” touches 
every heart with a stronger sentiment of awe, than the more 
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philosophical! affirmation, that omniscience is a perfection 
of the divine Being : and to allege, that “he opens his hand, 
and satisfies the desire of every living thing,” is more beau- 
tiful and affecting, than simply to declare, that he is the 
sustainer and benefactor of his creatures. 

Erroneous inferences may, it is true, be deduced by weak 
minds, from the scriptural use of such language. 'The fault, 
however, is in those, who thus misinterpret the word of 
God. The Anthropomorphites have absurdly inferred from 
such passages as I have alluded to, that God is material, or 
has a body ; but “they,” says Calvin, “are easily refuted. 
For who, even of the meanest capacity, understands not 
that God lisps, as it were, with us, Just as nurses are accus- 
tomed to speak to infants?) Wherefore, such forms of ex 
pression do not clearly explain the nature of God ; but ae- 
commodate the knowledge of him to our narrow capacity ?”* 

These remarks of Calvin are not inapplicable to the 
class of texts, which seem to ascribe to the Most High the 
fitful passions of men. Passages of this description are 
designed to give us some practical and influential views of 
what is infinite, by allusions to what is finite ; to teach us 
to adore and fear those attributes of our Creator which, in 
the abstract, are indescribable, by a comparison of their ef. 
fects, with those of certain mental operations, of which we 
are conscious in ourselves. Some, however, have maintain 
ed, that the language employed in these instances, ought to 
be taken according to its literal import ; and that the divine 
mind is as truly liable to the agitations of passion, as are the 
minds of men. It has been strenuously affirmed, even in 
the sober language of argument, that God strictly repents, 
and is made sorry, in view of the evils which exist under 
his government. Sinners have been told, that God does all 
he can to convert them ; and that his heart will be pained, 
when he shall find himself necessitated to infix his bolts in 
their souls. All this has been said, not only without any 
qualification, but without the allowance of any, even in 
thought; since the system which embraces this scheme of 
exposition, denies any distinction between God’s absolute 
and his comparative choice of the holiness and happiness of 
mankind. ‘l’o maintain this strange dogma concerning the 
Almighty Creator, the literal interpretation is triumphantly, 
urged, without any respect to the connexion in which th 


* Inst. Lib. 1. Cap. 13 
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misapplied texts oecur, or to the current language of the 
Scriptures.* 

The common sense of the great body of Christians, in 
deed, accords with the statement, that God is infinitely su- 
periour to all the harrassing and disquieting passions of 
men. While idolaters have attributed violent emotions, as 
well as physical weakness and moral imperfection, to their 
deities ; believers in the Bible have represented it as teach 
ing other and far more exalted views of Him, whose empire 
is wide as the universe, and lasting as eternity. ‘They have 
exulted in the descriptions given in the Scriptures, of his 
unrivalled majesty, dominion, and felicity, and have called 
upon the world to contemplate and admire the difference 
between the object of their worship, and the vanities of the 
heathen. ‘The very definition of the divine Being, contain 
ed in the Articles of the English Church, and the Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland and 
this country, includes, in agreement with the general creed 
of Christendom, the idea tor which I contend. The lan 
guage of each of these confessions on this subject, is the 
same. “There is but one living and true God,—without 


* It may possibly be supposed, that the system above referred to on this 
subject, agrees with the theory of Dr. Emmons, in his sermon, entitled “ Affec 
tions essential to the moral perfection of the Deity :’ but however the two 
schemes may resemble each other in words, they are wholly unlike in their 
most material characteristics. In that sermon, Dr. Emmons says, (Works, 
vol.i. p. 111.) “It must, however, be observed, that God is a Spirit, who has 
no affections which resemble those bodily instincts and passions, which are to 
be found in the present state of human nature. The best of men here on earth, 
carry about with them some remains of selfishness, pride, envy, and other sin- 
ful passions. But God is perfect love, and all his affections are pure and clear 
as the crystal stream. There is a foundation for fear, and faith, and hope, and 
confidence, in the very nature of finite, dependent beings; but there is no found- 
ation for these affections in the Supreme Being, whose power and knowledge 
are independent and unlimited. God is infinitely above all instincts, passions, 
or aflectious, which proceed from either natural or moral imperfection.” Again, 
p. 121. “It appears from what has been said, that God is pleased with the 
existence of every thing which takes place in the universe. If all things do 
not take place just as the Deity desired and intended, his infinitely strong de- 
sires and affections are deeply wounded. But it is the universal voice of Scrip- 
ture, as well as the dictate of reason, that God is infinitely above the reach of 
pain, and enjoys the most perfect and permanent felicity. Though, therefore, 
there are ten thousand things constantly taking place in the world, which are, 
in their own nature, disagreeable to the Deity; yet there never did, and never 
will one single event exist, which, all things considered, he did not choose and 
intend should actually exist.” The affections, then, ascribed by Dr. Emmons 
to the Most High, are fixed states, or permanent exercises of the divine mind, 
varying of course, from the very immutability of their nature, their expressions 
towards individuals, according to the changes which take place un their charac 
ter. Inthe most important respect, therefore, Lis theory is the very opposite to 

hat, with which it is affirmed to be identical 
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body, parts, or passions.”* Whence arose this general 
agreement among Christians? And is it to be believed, 
that they have laboured under a mistake here; and that 
the devotees of gods, changeful and capricious, have formed 
in this respect a juster conception of the divine nature, than 
the disciples of Christ have generally entertained? Must 
we goto the mythology of Homer, to learn the mode of 
God’s moral operations, rather than to the volumes of Au- 
gustine, of the reformers, and of the puritan fathers, whose 
intelligence and holiness have shed a pure and mild radi- 
ance over more than half the globe? We will not, indeed, 
trust to human authority. But it must first be proved to 
us, that the mind which drew the plan of the heavens and 
the earth, is a bundle of contradictory feelings, or rather a 
chain of emotions, before we can abandon the fathers of the 


* Articles of Religicn, Art. I. Confession of Faith, Chap. Il. “They in 
jure the Hebrews,” says Macknight, “ who affirm, that they thought God was 
moved by human passions.”” That most learned and judicious writer, Bishop 
Lowth, on Isaiah i. 24, AA, I will be eased of mine adrersaries, I will be 
avenged of mine enemies, says, “This is a strong instance of the metaphor 
called Anthropopathia; by which, throughout the Scriptures, as well the 
historical as the poetical parts, the sentiments, sensations and affections, the 
bodily faculties, qualities, and members of men, and even of brute animals, are 
attributed to God; and that with the utmost liberty and latitude of application. 
The foundation of this is obvious, if arises from necessity. We have no idea of 
the natural attributes of God, of his pure essence, of his manner of existence, 
of his manner of acting. When, therefore, we would treat on these subjects, 
we find ourselves forced to express them by sensible images. But necessity 
leads to beauty. This is true of metaphor in general, and in particular of this 
kind of metaphor, which is used with great elegance and sublimity in the sa- 
cred poetry ; and, what is very remarkable, in the grossest instances of the ap- 
plication of it, it is generally the most striking and the most sublime. The 
reason seems to be this: when the images are taken from the superiour facul- 
ties of human nature, from the purer and more generous affections, and ap- 
plied to God, we are apt to acquiesce in the notion; we overlook the metaphor, 
and take it as a proper attribute; but when the idea is gross and offensive, as 
in this passage of Isaiah, where the impatience of anger and the pleasure of 
revenge is attributed to God, we are immediately shocked at the application, 
the impropriety strikes us at once, and the mind, casting about for something in 
the divine nature analogous to the image, lays hold on some great, obscure, 
vague idea, which she endeavours in vain to comprehend, and is lost in immen- 
sity and astonishment.”’ These remarks of Lowth commend themselves, I doubt 
not, to the experience and common sense of every intelligent and candid reader of 
the Scriptures. ‘The Holy Scriptures,” says T.. H. Horne (Introduction, Vol. 1. 
p. 568. ) “in condescension to our limited capacities, and to the imperfections 
of human creatures and of human language, represent God as having the body, 
the passions, and the infirmities, of aman. Thus they make mention of his 
eyes and ears, his hands and feet, his sleeping and waking; they ascribe to 
him fierce anger and jealousy, grief and repentance, joy and desire. The sim- 
ple language of the Hebrews might also be another reason for its abounding 
with such expressions. But that no man might be so weak or so perverse, as 
to take those expressions according to the letter, and entertain mean and un 
worthy thoughts of his Maker, the same Scriptures often add to those very 
deseriptions, something which manifestly shows us how they are to be under 
stood.’ &e 
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church, to adopt and defend this startling opinion. Let the 
question rest on its own evidence. 

1. How does the doctrine that God is actuated by pas- 
sions like those of creatures, agree with the view, which 
both reason and Scripture teach us to form, concerning his 
attributes? He is self-exristent. By this | mean, not only 
that he is without beginning, but that there is no founda- 
tion of his existence out of himself. “'The Father hath 
life in himself.”* Self-existence, incomprehensible as it is, 
is essential to the very idea of a supreme Being; and 
most obviously, that which is self-existent, must be fixed in 
all its forms, and incapable of being modified by what is 
derived or casual. It cannot, therefore, be subject to the 
agency of passions, such as exist among finite and depend- 
ent beings. God is omnipresent,and boundless in knowledge. 
These attributes are inferred from the variety, admirable 
harmony, extent, and grandeur of his works ; and they are 
expressly ascribed to him in the Scriptures.t The opera- 
tions of the passions, in the strict and proper use of the 
word, suppose some alteration of views, and consequently 
some addition to the amount of knowledge previously 
attained, or the escape of some facts, or their relations, from 
the treasury of the memory. If the perceptions and moral 
dispositions are absolutely uniform, as they must be, in all 
instances where knowledge is unlimited and perfect ; then 
it seems almost like an identical proposition to say, that 
nothing can oxist, in such a case, resembling disappoint- 
ment, or the sudden gusts of passion, as they appear in 
creatures of yesterday. God is, in the most absolute sense, 
independent in his being, and in all his attributes. “ Who 
hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 
counsellor? Or who hath first given to him, and it shall be 
recompensed unto him again? For of him, and through 
him, and to him are all things.”{ It is most plainly affirm- 
ed, that he has made all things for himself; that for his 
pleasure they are and were created; and that the most 
violent rage of his enemies cannot disturb his felicity.§ 

The incompatibility of such language with the supposi- 
tion, that God is liable, in any degree, to the agitating 
emotions which are found in men, must be obvious; for 


* Eye: (wiv tv éavrd, John 5: 26. also Exod. 3: 14. Ps. 36: 9. 90:2. Jer 
10: 10. Acts 17: 25. 1 Tim. 1: 17. 6: 16. 
t Jer. 23: 23, 24. Ps. 139. Heb. 4: 13. Isai. 46: 10. Acts 15: 18. ef passim 
t Rom. 11: 34, 35, 36. Also Isai. 41: 4. Col. 1:17. Rev. 1:6, & 11 § Ps. 24 
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such liability would import, that he was in a measure de 
pendent for his enjoyment on the unmanageable caprices of 
isis OWN Creatures ; in other words, that the omnipotent God 
was lying, in some sense, at the mercy of worms of the dust. 
He whose resources are infinite, made beings, in full fore- 
sight of the fact, that they would harrass and disquiet him ! 
This hypothesis exhibits him tossed hither and thither, by 
conflicting feelings and purposes, like a benevolent earthly 
monarch, who, grieved by the rebellion of his subjects, 
exerts himself to the utmost and in vain, to reduce them 
to submission. Is such, then, the wretched condition of 
that great Being, concerning whom the Scriptures and en- 
lightened reason concur in aflirming, that He doeth his 
pleasure in the armies of Heaven, and among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth ? 

Immutability is a peculiar and incommunicable attri- 
bute of God. “The Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness (rapa\\ayi, change, mutation), nether shadow 
(drocxiacya, the smallest trace) of turning.”* God is sometimes 
said to repent, to represent the change in his treatment of 
creatures, according to the change of conduct inthem. 'The 
expression imports, that he does not do in these instances, 
what, from his words or conduct, had seemed to us to be his 
purpose. In this sense, he repented that he had made 
man, and that he had threatened evil against the Ninevites. 
Is it to be supposed then, that he violated his word? He 
did nothing, save what was implied, on condition of the 
occurrence of the given circumstances, in the original lan 
guage of his commands, prohibitions or threatenings. Did 
he alter, in any respect, the plan which had before existed 
in his mind? His change of conduct, instead of being the 
result of fickleness, or of new perceptions, sprang necessa 
rily from the unchangeableness of his nature, and of the 
winciples of government, which he established from the 
elation When reference is had to his natural attributes, 
or the character of his moral feelings, or his purposes, it is 
constantly declared in the Scriptures, that he is without re 
pentance, and without change. “God is not a man, that 
he should lie; neither the son of man, that he should re 
pent: hath he said, and shall he not do it? or hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good?°{ Passion, in the 


* James |: 17 
t Numb. 23: 19 Also | Sam. 15:29 Ps. 102. 27. Tsar. 46:9, 10. Mal, 3: ¢ 
Rom. 11: 29. 2 Tim. 2: 13 
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common acceptation of the term, implies a change of mind. 
‘To attribute it to God, therefore, is to deny to him that im- 
mutability, which he claims as his peculiar glory. On this 
hypothesis, instead of saying, He is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, it would be more agreeable to truth 
to atiirm, that he is subject to variations every day, hour, 
and moment, according to the contingencies which occur 
in his moral kingdom. And when will he find repose ? 
Peradventure,—never. 

From the notions, which the Bible and sound philoso 
phy teach us to entertain concerning the simplicity and in- 
corruptibility of God’s essence, | might show the improba- 
bility, that he should be liable to such passions as belong to 
beings of a day, arrayed in material and corruptible bodies. 
I merely add, that the doctrine I am opposing is no less 
contrary to the infinite moral perfection of the Most High, 
than to his natural attributes. Sinless creatures, though 
free from sorrow, may be subject to diversified and chang- 
ing emotions ; but it is because their capacity, and conse- 
quently their holiness, is limited. Holiness absolutely infi- 
nite, must continue unaltered and unalterable, (however it 
may regulate its particular acts by the fitness of circumstan- 
ces, and the changes of character among intelligent beings,) 
in all its views, essential feelings, and specific designs. God 
may approve of creatures to-day, whom he disapproved yes- 
terday. But the change is in them, and not in God. To 
suppose it otherwise, would be to suppose some variation in 
his judgement or knowledge; or some increase, or diminu 
tion of his moral excellency. 

ll. ‘The absence of passion in God, in the sense in 
which passion is generally understood, is conclusively in 
ferred from the universality and immutability of his pur- 
poses. ‘The reality of these purposes is proved from his at- 
tributes. By his infinite benevolence, he is disposed to pur- 
sue the highest good ; by his infinite knowledge, he is qua- 
lified to choose that system, which will effectually secure this 
object ; and by his infinite power, he is able to carry into 
effect all the desires of his heart. 'The deductions of reason 
on this subject, are fully confirmed by the Scriptures. 
There we are told, that “known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world; that he “worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will ;"{ that “he hath 


* Acis 15:18 t Eph. |b: Il 
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done whatsoever he hath pleased ;”* that “there are many 
devices in a man’s heart; nevertheless, the counsel of the 
Lord, that shall stand ;’t that “the king’s heart is in the 
hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water: he turneth it whi- 
thersoever he will ;”t and that “his counsel shall stand, and 
he will do all his pleasure.”§ His purposes are declared to 
extend to all the volitions and acts of moral agents. If the 
brethren of Joseph wickedly sold him into Egypt, God meant 
it unto good; Sennacherib was his rod and his staff, for 
the punishment of Israel ;4| haughty Babylon was employed 
as his battle-axe and weapon of war;** he purposed the trea- 
chery of Judas,tt and the crucifixion of Christ by the wicked 
hands}t of his blood-thirsty foes. While God’s decree 
leaves sinners entirely free and without excuse, it at the 
same time so restrains and controuls them, that they will ne- 
ver overleap the bounds which it throws around them. It 
is expressly aflirmed, that the wrath of man shall be made to 
praise God, and that the remainder of wrath he will re- 
strain.§§ It cannot be reasonably doubted therefore, that, on 
the whole, the issue of all things will be perfectly agreeable 
to the divine will. In this sense, the Lord will rejoice in his 
works. || ‘Though many events are in themselves very un- 
desirable, and contrary to the wishes of infinite benevolence ; 
yet, viewed in their connexions, they accord entirely with 
that plan, which the eternal mind has chosen, and which is 
most worthy of its choice. "The least variation from the ac- 
tual result of the great system, as it will appear at the con 


* Ps. 115:3. +t Prov. 19:21. ¢Prov.2l:1. § Isai.46:10. !! Gen. 50: 20 
% Isai. 10: 5—15. ** Jer. 51: 20. tt Luke 22; 22. +t Acts 2: 23. 3: 18 
4: 27, 28. §$ Ps. 76: 10. 


ll * There is no inconsistency in supposing, that God may hate a thing as it 
is in itself, and considered simply as evil, and yet that it may be his will it 
should come to pass, considering all consequences. I believe there is no person 
of good understanding, who will venture to say, he is certain that it is impossi 
ble it shouid be best, taking in the whole compass and extent of existence, and 
all consequences in the endless series of events, that there should be such a 
thing as moral evil in the world. And if so, it will certainly follow, that an infi- 
nitely wise being, who always chooses what is best, must choose that there 
should be sucha thing. And if so, then such a choice is not an evil, but a wise 
and holy choice.” 

“The Arminians themselves must be obliged, whether they will or no, to al 
low a distinction of God's will, amounting to just the same thing that Calvin- 
ists intend by their distinction of a secret and revealed will. They must allow 
a distinction of those things which God thinks best should be, considering all 
circumstances and consequences, and so are agreeable to his disposing will, and 
those things which he loves and are agreeable to his nature, in themselves con 
sidered.” —Edward’s Works, Worcester Edition. Vol. v. pp. 298, 299, 300 
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summation of all things, would so far mar its beauty, and de 
tract from the rich display of divine perfections made in it. 

This view of the divine purposes directly contradicts the 
notion, that God is on the whole disappointed, or grieved, 
by any. event ; or that he is subject to any such emotions as 
unexpected contingencies produce in creatures. It is not 
possible that he should be, unless it is supposed that he pur- 
posed the existence of certain events, with the design of ma 
king himself unhappy, (and what reasonable being would 
act from such a motive?) or that the creation has, to a certain 
extent, broke loose from his controul, and that the disorders 
thus occasioned, oceur, in every sense, in opposition to his 
choice. On this supposition, the mighty One of Israel, but 
for whose fiat there had been no creation to rebel against 
him and to suffer, sits, in impotent distress, contemplating 
the swelling tide of evil, which he cannot arrest, without 
sacrificing the moral agency either of individual sinners, o1 
of the entire moral universe. What an idea of Him who is 
from everlasting to everlasting, who dwells in inaccessible 
light, and who reigns over all worlds ! 

I11. The supposition that God is subject to passions, accord 
ing to the received meaning of that word, is Inconsistent with 
his perfect and unchangeable happiness. That his happiness 
is of this character, is a first principle, which it is difficult 
to see how any believer in revelation can think of calling in 
question. He is expressly called the blessed (happy, paxapis) 
God ;* and the blessed, and only potentate (jaxipis évvderns) 51 
as if a felicity, pure, perfect and immutable, were essential to 
the nature and attributes of the supreme Ruler. The oppo 
site of this doctrine has rarely, if ever, been defended, except 
in connexion with the worst forms of heresy or paganism. 
His perfect happiness supposes that He is infinitely above 
liability to pain, grief, or suffering of any kind. But pro- 
vided that the passages, which represent his benevolence or 
fixed hatred of sin in the language of human passions, are 
to be understood as teaching the manner, as well as the fact. 
of the moral actings of his mind ; then clearly, he is so far 
from being perfectly happy, that he is the greatest sufferer in 
the universe. Let it be supposed, that he is literally erieved, 
vexed by every instance of sin; then surely it must be ad 
mitted, that ere this he must be broken-hearted, and in view 
of the innumerable sins of this world and of hell, his misery 


*1 Tm. |: 1! i 1 Tun. 6: 15 
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must be infinite. An entire race, in conjunction with devils, 
gone over to the ranks of rebellion, and persisting for thou- 
sands of years, in their resistance of his will! Let it be 
supposed that his heart is literally grieved by the pain of his 
creatures, and will it not follow, that his bosom must be con- 
vulsed and bleed with infinite anguish, as he witnesses the 
insupportable and endless torments of all the damned ? 

It has been said, that the universe is not as happy as it 
would be, did creatures do their duty ; that God longs, all 
things considered, to have them do better than they do ; that 


his feelings are wounded by their disobedience ;—and of 


course it follows, that He is not as happy, as they could 
make him. And is not this comparative negation of good, 
positive suffering? It depends then on creatures, ungrate- 
ful ones too, who hate their Maker, how much God shall 
sufler. 

To suppose God to be susceptible of suffering in any 
degree, is to suppose him susceptible of suffering in an 
infinite degree. If he may feel any pain, that pain may 
be greater than is, or can be felt by all creatures. If he may 
suffer more than the whole creation now; he may suffer 
more than the whole creation, to al] eternity. Where, then, 
can happiness be found? It is not in God. As for wicked 
beings, the very nature of their moral affections ensures their 
misery. And those who love God, cannot surely have un 
interrupted enjoyment, while they behold their greatest and 
hest friend, continually mourning over the failure‘of his 
most cherished hopes. Heaven, then, instead of being a 
place where all tears are wiped away, must be full of weep 
ing,—a dreary Bochim—forever and ever. 

Should it be objected to this reasoning, that God has 
so many sources of enjoyment independent of the occasions 
of suffering, that he is, on the whole, notwithstanding the 
pain he feels, infinitely happy ; 1 would say in reply, that 
this is either a virtual denial of the very principle which it 
professes to maintain, or it is a mere evasion. What is 
intended by sources of enjoyment to God, independent of 
the occasions of suffering? Is it that he can gratify all his 
wishes? If so, then he is possessed of that unchangeable 
felicity, which is opposite to all those disturbed and sueces 
sive emotions, which spring from uncontrollable inferiou: 
agencies, thwarting his designs. In other words, howeve1 
strong his moral principles may be, he can have no pas 
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sions, in the sense in which thal term is understood, in its 
application to ignorant and imperfect creatures. But if 
it be meant, that his grief is more than counterbalanced by 
his happiness ; then, most manifestly, he has less enjoyment 
than he might and would have, could he but persuade all 
his intelligent creatures to co-operate with him in seeking 
their own welfare, and the interests of his great moral king- 
dom. Yes, he would be perfectly happy, if they would 
let him. But they will not allow him to enjoy perfect 
happiness. "Their iiquity hurts not only men, but God.* 
And is the high and lofty One who inhabits eternity, too 
weak or too unwise, to make all events, natural and moral, 
conspire to promote the purposes of his glory? Would it, 
on the whole, be better, in Ais account, if some things were 
different from what they are? How must he fear for the 
future ? How deeply mortifying to him must be the reflec- 
tion, that he cannot prevent the existence of evils, which 
will remain forever, as a dark and hideous blot, on the face 
of his beautiful creation ?t 

IV. The principle of interpretation adopted to prove 
from the Scriptures, that God has passions, would, were it 
carried out in other instances, manifestly lead to the gross- 
est absurdity and impiety. ‘This principle is, that the dite- 
ral meaning of the passages to which allusion is made, is 
on account of its being literal, the most natural, and conse- 
quently, the ¢rue meaning. Hence it is asked, what does 


* How different was the opinion of Elihu, Job 35: 5—8. 


t The reader will permit me to quote here, a few sentences from Edwards 
on this subject. “ When any intelligent being is really crossed and disappoint- 
ed, and things are contrary to what he truly desires, he is less pleased or has 
less pleasure, his pleasure and happiness are diminished, and he suffers what 
is disagreeable to Sin or is the subject of something that is of a nature con- 
trary to joy and happiness, even pain and grief.” 

“From this last axiom it follows, that if no distinction is to be admitted be- 
tween God’s hatred of sin, and his will with respect to the event and existence 
of sin, as the all-wise Determiner of events, under the view of all consequences 
through the whole compass and series of things ; I say, then it certzialy follows, 
that the coming to pass of every individual act of sin is truly, all things con- 
sidered, contrary to his will, and that his will is really crossed in it; and this 
in proportion as he hates it. And as God’s hatred of sin is infinite, by reason 
of the infinite contrariety of his holy nature to sin, so his will is infinitely cross- 
ed in every act of sin that happens, which is as much as to say, he endures 
that which is infinitely disagreeable to him, by means of every act of sin that 
he sees committed. And, therefore, as appears by the preceding rer he 
endures truly and really infinite grief or pain from every sin. And so he must 
be infinitely crossed, and suffer infinite pain every day, in millions of millions 
of instances. He must continually be the subject of an immense number of 
real, and truly infinitely great crosses and vexations. Which would be to 
make him infinitely the most miserable of all beings.” Works, Vol. v. p. 300, 301 

on. I. 7 
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God mean when ~*~ says, “How shall I give aap up, 
Ephraim? How shall | deliver thee, Israel? How shall I 
make thee as Admah? How shall I set thee as Zeboim? 
My heart is turned within me, my repentings are kindled 
together ;’—What does God mean by this language, and by 
the employment elsewhere of language equally expressive 
of mental agitation, if he does not intend to represent 
himself as actuated by passions, resembling those which 
exist in the minds of men? ‘This argument, if it have 
any force, will go to prove that every thing which the 
Bible says of God, is to be understood in the literal sense, 
without any regard to the connexion, the object of the wri- 
ter, and the general scope of the inspired volume. Let us, 
then, try the soundness of the doctrine, by applying it to 
other cases, not contemplated in the argument. 

If the doctrine be correct, then all the extravagancies of 
anthropomorphism are sober truths ; for, in a multitude of 
texts, provided they are to be understood in the literal 
sense, feet, hands, eyes, and other bodily organs, as well as 
bodily sensations, are, in the most unqualified terms, ascrib- 
ed to God. He is represented as changing his place, as 
smelling, eating, and drinking.“ What, it might be asked, 
can these passages mean, if they are not designed to teach 
us, that God has a local residence, a body, and the various 
functions, appetites, and passions of an animal nature ? 

If this notion be correct, then when the inspired writer 
says, “ And it came to pass by the way in the inn, that the 
Lord met him (Moses), and sought to kill him,’t he is 
to be understood as denying the divine omnipresence and 
omnipotence, which he elsewhere aflirms ; that is, as teach 
ing that God was not present with Moses till he came to 
the inn, and that he there lay in wait, or put forth his best 
efforts to destroy Moses, one of his own creatures, but was 
foiled in the attempt. How do you know, that such is not 
the meaning of this passage ? Precise ly as you may know, 
that there is nothing in God strictly analogous to human 
passions ; namely, from the context, from the nature of the 
subject, and from the general language of the Bible con 
cerning the attributes of the Deity. This passage admits of 
an interpretation consistent with all which the Scriptures else 
where teach respecting God. If you bring no common 


* Gen. 18: 8, 33. & 31 t Exod. 4: 24 
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pretation of the inspired writings, you may, indeed, prove 
from them, (exhibiting as they do, when their true meaning 
is understood, the very image and glory of God,) the most 
preposterous and foolish dogmas, with which an impudent 
and ignorant infidelity has ever dared to charge them. In 
short, you may, in this way, convert any book which was 
ever written, into a mass of extravagancies, contradictions, 
and nonsense. 

If this doctrine be correct, it follows also, that malignant 
passions of the most dreadful nature, and to the highest de- 
gree, belong to the blessed God. ‘To teach us his infinite 
opposition to sin, and impress us with his determination to 
punish it, he makes use of the boldest figures which lan- 
guage can supply. He is said to be jealous, to be angry, 
to revenge, and be furious; he smites his hand at dis- 
honest gain ; his fury comes up into his face ; he will be 
unto his enemies as a lion ; as a leopard by the way will 
he observe them; he will meet them as a bear bereaved 
of her whelps, he will rend the caul of their heart, and 
will devour them like a lion. Will any contend, that 
these expressions furnish a literal representation of what 
passes in the mind of God? ‘The question itself makes us 
shudder, like the utterance of blasphemy. We know, that 
they are adapted to rouse our feelings, in view of Jehovah’s 
certain and awful displeasure against sin; but we cannot 
regard them as teaching, that He who is before all things, 
and whose nature is love, has the attributes of jealousy, 
anger, revenge and fury, as they are found in capricious and 
depraved beings. Yet these texts are as strong on the one 
side, as those, on the other, which represent God as grieving 
and repenting ; and if the latter are to be understood in 
the literal sense, no reason can be assigned, why the former 
should not be understood in the same manner. 

The Bible can never be. properly explained, but by com- 
paring things spiritual with spiritual. he texts which affirm 
the divine immutability, for example, are to be understood as 
consistent with what the sacred volume teaches concerning 
the conduct of God as moral governour ; and the texts which 
speak of him as moral governour, are not to be supposed in 
any degree to contradict the declarations of Scripture concern- 
ing the absolute unchangeableness of his nature, and of the 
entire plan of his operations. ‘I'he greatest errours in the 
church, so far as they have had any connexion with argu 
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ment, have probably originated from a one sided view ot 
subjects, as they are taught in the Scriptures. Fatalism 
and Arminianism, Antinomianism and Legality, 'l'ritheism 
and Unitarianism, with the different theories of Universal- 
ism, have thus been defended by an appeal to the sacred 
writings. It has been taken for granted in opposition to the 
plain testimony of the Bible, that the doctrine of the divine 
decrees is, in its own nature, irreconcileable with that of 
human liberty,—gratuitous forgiveness through the merits 
of Christ, with that of undiminished personal obligation,- 

the trinity, with that of the unity of the divine essence,—and 
supreme benevolence in God, with that of eternal punish- 
ment. In these false principles errourists have agreed ; while 
their deductions from them, as it respects doctrinal facts, 
have been at the widest possible extremes from each other. 

But what are the supposed advantages of the interpre- 
tation to which I object ? 

It may be said, perhaps, that a literal interpretation of 
the passages which attribute grief, repentance, and other 
human passions to God, gives to them a more intelligible 
meaning than any other view, and one more adapted to in 
terest us. I acknowledge, that the interpretation is intelli- 
gible ; but its intelligibleness is no proof of its truth, so long 
as it contradicts the most essential views, which both reason 
and revelation teach us to entertain concerning the Deity. 
The common exposition of these texts is sufliciently intelli- 
gible. It presents God as enacting laws, bestowing rewards, 
and inflicting punishments insupportable and without end, 
agreeably to those everlasting principles of rectitude and 
goodness, from which he can never deviate without ceasing 
to be God.—-As it regards our feelings being more interested, 
it is doubtless true, that we are naturally disposed to think 
God to be one altogether like ourselves. But is this a rea- 
son, why he should be so exhibited? We are naturally dis- 
posed, as is manifest from the prevalent opinions of unin- 
structed nations, to consider the Most High, as in some degree 
weak, ignorant, and limited in his goodness ;—but is this 
any reason, why his omnipotence, omniscience, or boundless 
benevolence should be denied ? 

Reference has sometimes been made to Christ, in proot of 
the doctrine that God has passions. Jesus wept over Jerusa- 
lem, and at the grave of Lazarus.—Very true. But Jesus had 
ahuman, as well as divine, nature. As a man, and not as 
God, he wept, toiled, groaned, and died. ‘The Scriptures ex 
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pressly inform us, that one design of his assumption of 
human nature, was, that he might become capable of suffer 
ing.” It is manifest, therefore, that merely as God, he could 
not have suffered. Besides; as Mediator, though he has 
still a heart which can be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, his conflicts and his sorrows are now ended : he 
has entered on the joy which was set before him, for which 
he endured the cross, despising the shame,t and of which all 
his faithful followers shall be made partakers in the future 
world.t He suffered for sins once; but he will suffer no 
more.§ 

It may be said, that the command given us to imitate 
God, implies that he has passions; since our virtue essen- 
tially consists in the right employment or exercise of our 
passions, or affections. But the command has respect en- 
tirely to the nature of his moral dispositions, or exercises. 
“Be ye holy, for lam holy.” “Be ye merciful, as your father 
who is in heaven is merciful.” No intimation is given in 
these passages, concerning the particular manner in which 
holy and benevolent dispositions actuate the divine mind. 
From the necessary infirmity of our nature, we cannot prac 
tise either virtue or vice without passion; and, of course, 
when the Most High calls upon us to be followers of him, 
since he does not intend that we should change our physi- 
cal faculties, it is to be understood that we bring those we 
possess, and the modes of acting which are essential to our be 
ing, to the imitation of his purity, righteousness and goodness. 
But because these moral attributes in us are connected with 
the excitement and painfulness of passion, is it, therefore, just 
to infer, that they are connected with the same imperfection 
in God? It might as well be affirmed, that they are con- 
joined in him with a quickened or retarded circulation of 
the blood, a peculiar state of the animal spirits, or a certain 
expression of countenance, because they are conjoined with 
these accidents in minds united as ours are to material and 
frail bodies. “'To whom then will ye liken me, or shall | 
be equal? saith the Holy One.” 

It has been said, that the aseription of passions to God 
gives meaning and importance to prayer; as it supposes, 

* Heb. 2: 14-18. t Heb. 12:2. ¢ Matt. 25:21. § Heb. 9; 25—28 


In heaven, however, even tre shall be raised above all grief, which some 
atinbute to God 
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that he can ‘be influenc “d to besten bensings, ¢ out of regard 
to the earnest: cries of his people. ladmut that, provided 
he is subject to passions like a man, we may easily conceive 
of him, as led by our importunity to change many of his 
purposes ; but what assurance could we have of any stabili- 
ty in his operations for the future? Were prayer armed 


with the power of effecting any alteration in the mind of 


God, it would be truly a terrible engine ; for it might de- 
range the entire system of the universe ; or, being employed 
in one case in contrariety to its object in another, it might 
disturb and perplex him by its opposing claims, all ‘of which 
it would be impossible to answer. ‘The effieacy of true 
prayer is a most interesting and glorious reality. It 
does not, however, depend on contingency, or any thing 
like sudden perturbation in the mind of the Deity; it is es- 
tablished by his wise and fixed purpose, and incorporated 
with the whole economy of his operations. In forming his 
plan, he took into view every prayer which should be offered 
through all ages; gave to it its due importance; and or- 
dained its connexion in the series of events with that good, 
of which it was to be the indispensable precursor. In every 
instance, indeed, the spirit of prayer is his gift, bestowed 
agreeably to his own eternal design, and therefore sure to 
be followed by the blessings. which he has connected with it 
in his promises. Is not this encouragement enough to seek 
the Lord? Is it necess: iry to excite us to this duty, that we 

should regard God as engaged to hear us, even at the ex 

pense of his eternal plans?) Who but a madman would 
dare to pray, did he believe his prayers could shake the 
throne of heaven? or that the decrees of eternal wisdom, 
instead of securing that fervour of supplication, which is the 
requisite condition to an answer of peace, were perpetually 
varying, according to the self-originated requests of short- 
sighted creatures on this dim planet ? 

It may also be alleged as an argument in favour of the 
existence of passions in God, that if he is made actually un 
happy by our sins, we have a motive to hate them and 
to repent, such as would not otherwise exist. But feelings 
produced in view of errour, are of no value. Suppose you 
represent God to be like some aged father, weeping, groan 
ing, tearing his hair, rending his garments, rolling in the 
dust, and crying with sobs and lamentations, “Oh my chil 
dren, do not kill me by your ingratitude ;”’-—provided 
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you can : sane 8 sinners belie ve that this representation ac- 
cords literally with facts; it will probably so happen that 
their sympathy will be awakene d; they will, peradventure, 
feel some pity for their suffering Creator ; will let fall some 
tears of compunction ; and possibly too, form some resolu 
tions of amendment. But does all this constitute evangeli- 
cal repentance, or even genuine conviction of sin? Impen- 
itent men, without any change of heart, may be induced to 
love a God who longs for their salvation with such intensi- 
ty of desire, that he cannot be perfectly happy if they are 
not saved ; while they continue to hate supremely the holy, 
righteous, benevolent Sovereign whom the Scriptures reveal. 
The truth is, the sensibilities which are excited by a just 
view of God, are far more solemn, deep and commanding, 
than those that are called into exercise by any false or dis- 
torted conceptions of his character. ‘The sinner never re- 
alizes his true situation, till he understands his absolute de- 
pendence, his moral helplessness, and the supremacy, inde- 
pendent happiness, and uncontrollable dominion of Jehovah. 
We must know that he is above us, as the heavens are 
above the earth, or we shall never come to him with that 
confidence, veneration and awe, in which vital oe be 
gins, and without which all pretensions to pie ty are but the 
vain boastings of hypoe risy, or the ravings of fanaticism. 

The subject of this article relates not, in the view of the 
writer, to a question of mere speculation, an Inquiry of no 
moment ; it is inseparably connected with the most material 
facts and principles of both theoretical and practical religion. 
It has respect to the essential attributes, the — s, and 
the administration of that God, the knowledge of whom is 
the primary element of virtue, and ignorance of whom gen 
erates only a dark scepticism on the one hand, or the most 
melanc holy spiritual de ‘lusions on the other. Our piety de- 
rives its shape, proportion, and entire aspect from the charac 
ter of the Being, whom we honour as God. If he is great, 
our joys are elevated ; if he is mean, our views are sordid 
and low ; if he is pure and just, we learn to discern and 
hate eve ry sin; if he is weakly indulgent, we presumptu 
ously trifle with his precepts, his threatenings, and the pro 
posals of his merey. 

Ministers of the sospel should well understand, and 
clearly teach, the truth on this subject. It is proper, with 
out doubt, that they should employ, for the purpose of im 
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pression, the bold ry figurative language of f the Scriptures ; 
yet, let them not leave their hearers in ignorance concern- 
ing the import of such language ; let the:n place by the side 
of it the inspired representations of the independence and 
greatness of God, the universality of his decrees, the extent 
and particularity of his providence, and his unalterable fe 
licity ; let them exhibit him as glorious, and not as misera- 
ble, in the endless manifestation of his punitive justice to- 
wards the “vessels of wrath;” and let them call upon a 
rebellious world to acknowledge, adore, and obey him, as 
the everlasting King, whose exaltation is infinite, and whose 
essential glory can receive no wound, no stain, from the ma 
lice, rage, and sufferings of all his obstinate enemies. 

The view of God which we have exhibited, is fraught 
with alarm to ungodly men. Were their Creator sub- 
ject to passions,—-to the rashness of sudden resentment, 
or the explosion of ungoverned anger, they might suffer 
temporarily from the exertions of his power; but they might 
also indulge the hope, that his displeasure would soon abate, 
and that he would repay them with redoubled expressions 
of kindness, for the evils which he had inflicted upon them 
in moments of exasperation. Were the fires of hell kindled 
by passion, they might ultimately go out. But it is not so. 
Giod’s opposition to sin springs spontaneously, necessarily, 
from an eternal principle of right, operating with resistless 


energy to maintain the order, purity, and highest welfare of 


his great moral kingdom. It must last, therefore, so long 
as he shall continue to be infinitely righteous, benevolent 
and wise; and of course his anger can never be turned 
away from sinners, till they repent and believe the gospel. 
His wrath, his holy resistance of their evil deeds, will 
pursue the impenitent to the last verge of their e: urthly exist. 


ence; will separate them from all the light and the joys of 


his blissful presence; and burn against them, with unmin- 
gled severity and fury, to the lowest hell. How dreadful to 
incorrigible guilt must it be, to fall into the hands of delibe- 
rate, wise, inflexible, omnipotent justice! More fearful this 

infinitely more—than to meet all the ferocity of savage 
beasts, to encounter the cruel rage of devils, or to rush, un- 
protected, into the devouring flames of a burning universe. 
“Can thine heart endure, or can thine hands be strong, in 
the day that I shall deal with thee? I the Lord have 
spoken it, and will do it.” 
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This view of God also furnishes a rich source of conso 
lation to his friends. The Being whom you love above 
all, is unchangeably glorious and happy. All his designs 
will be accomplished ; and all his perfections most signally 
illustrated and honoured, in the view of admiring worlds. 
His promises emanate, not from any passionate predilection, 
the effervescence of momentary feeling, but from the full 
force of his comprehensive benevolence, the energy of his 
essential mercy, his unalterable respect for his own glory, 
and the objects with which it is identified. None of these 
promises, therefore, can fail. Heaven and earth may pass 
away, but his word cannot. His church must live and tri- 
umph. Not one of his ransemed people shall perish. He 
hath said it; and this is enough. “The name of the 
Lorp is a strong tower; the righteous runneth into it, and 
is safe.” 'To this munition of rocks, let all his children re- 
pair ; let them trust in his faithfulness, and hope for his sal 
vation, at all times ; in seasons of personal affliction, or of 
the church’s severest conflict and fear, let them lift thei 
eyes to the hills whence cometh all their help; let them 
shrink from no duty or sacrifice to which his grace may 
call them ; let them sing of his love in the furnace, or toss- 
ed by billows and storms. And in the last, solemn hour, 
when heart and flesh shall fail, let them cheerfully, at his 
bidding, commit their departing spirits to the merciful 
arms of their Redeemer. Let them ever remember, that he 
will do all things wisely, benevolently, gloriously. Soon 
will the shadows and clouds which overhang these regions 
of mortality and sin, be succeeded by the brightness of an 
eternal day. ‘The results of the entire economy of God 
will then be seen to be worthy of himself; while new dis 
closures of his greatness and excellency will continue to 
open forever new fields of admiration, love and joy to the 
holy creation, 

“Then shall I see, and hear, and know 
All I desired, or wished below.” 

In view of this cheering prospect, and confiding for its 
accomplishment in Him who sits on the throne, let Zion 
now and evermore rejoice. (hat the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. 

Vou. L. s 
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Arr. LV. Review or AntTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS, 
AND DEFENCE OF THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
By How. Tueopore FReincuvysen, Senator in the United States Congress. 
Address of the New-York Anti-Slavery Society, Printed by West § Trow, 


New- York, 1833. Declaration of the Anti-Slavery Convention, assem- 
bled at Philadelphia, Dec. 6, 1833. 





We have read the Address and Declaration above named, 
with surprise and regret. Had they been content with the 
fullest developement of their own views and _ principles, 
however much we might have differed, we should have 
felt respect even for the errours of misguided good will. 
But when the Declaration proceeds to enjoin political 
action, it is proper its principles should he examined ; and 
when the Address, in a style of singular self-confidence, 
assails and denounces by name a respectable society, that 
has long been labouring for the welfare of the African race, 
and, as we believe, with the purest motives; we deem it. 
in common justice, due to the history and the numerous 
friends of the Colonization Society, that it should be heard 
in defence. 

We must protest against the exclusive and uncompromi- 
sing spirit of the Address, as exhibited in the following para 
graphs :—*“It is our object to recomme nd the only practi 
cable and safe plan,” &e. And again, “The only wise 
method of making it (emancipation) a is to make it 
immediate.” We take leave to say, that many sober mind 
ed men, after deep reflection, believe that a system of grad- 
ual abolition, is wiser, because happier for the slave and 
safer for the country. And with such views, many of the 
free states have addressed their legislation to this subject. 
In New-York and New-Jersey, the aboliton of slavery has 
been the gradual work of the last thirty years. The en 
lightened statesmen, who have devoted their best thoughts 
to this interesting subject, did believe that they not only 
might, but were solemnly bound to aim at less than imme 
diate emancipation, while they were honestly and earnestly 
seeking the sure and final abolition of slave ry. 

The Address has collected fragments of speeches. de 
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with greater skill than fairness, wove them into an argu- 
ment by which to fix upon the Colonization Society, the 
charge of hostility to emancipation. 'This mode of con 
ducting a grave discussion, may be as successfully employ- 
ed in the countenance of errour, as in the support of truth. 
No other scheme of benevolence could abide such a scru- 
tiny. ‘To hold it responsible for all that has been said of it, 
or for it, by all men, and under al] circumstances, is neither 
just nor candid. It is, indeed, not trying the cause, but the 
thousand considerations and motives that may influence its 
advocates. 

The first affirmative point in the Conclusions at which 
the Convention arrive from their premises, is, “ T'hat there 
is no difference in principle, between the African slave 
trade, and American slavery.” By this it is obviously 
meant, that it is as wicked for an American owner of slaves 
to retain them, as it is to engage in the African slave trade. 
The fallacy of this position is apparent by reference to 
facts. It is now within a few months of a quarter of a 
century, since the introduction of slaves into the United 
States was prohibited, under the sanctions of the Constitu- 
tion. This is more than equivalent to three lives, as com- 
puted in the English law. Slavery, therefore, as it now 
exists in this country, may be fairly considered rather as an 
“ unblest inheritance ” cast upon the present generation, than 
as its own voluntary crime. And yet, according to the 
reasoning of the Convention, the involuntary recipients of 
a legacy, which, like Pandora’s box, is full of mischief and 
poison, are as guilty as those who prepared it, or as if they 
were now to engage, voluntarily and actively, in the abomi- 
nable traffic. ‘To reason in this manner, 1s to confound 
right and wrong; it is to break down the proper distinction 
between vice and virtue; and to regard intention, or the 
exercise of will, as not at all entering into the character of 
crime. 

But it is not our present object to follow these pub- 
lications through all the abstract propositions which they 
have laid down, most of which have no better foundation, 
than the sophistry made use of to justify the outrages of 
the French Revolution. Nor do we propose to enter at 
large upon the subject of slavery and emancipation. Nor 
shall we attempt to ascertain, whether all the good that 
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might, under any favourable circumstances, be accomplished: 
will follow the efforts that are now making by the Coloni- 
zation Society. Our object is more definite: to defend the 
Society in its great scheme of Colonization on the coast 
of Africa. Here, as its humble advocate, we take our 
stand. It matters little, what some may have said in praise, or 
others urged in condemnation ; it must, after all, be sustain- 
ed or abandoned, as this prominent object of the enterprize 
shall commend itself or not, to the good sense and enlight 
ened conscience of the American people. 

In the Address of the Anti-Slavery Society, this object 
is denounced as inefficient and injurious; not merely as a 
remedy, quite inadequate, but decidedly hostile to the best 
interests of the coloured population of the United States. 
In the Declaration it is alluded to as a scheme of expatria- 
tion, and pronounced cruel, delusive and dangerous. 

The advocates of immediate emancipation regard the 
Colonization Society, as an obstacle in their way; they 
maintain, that it soothes the conscience of the slave holder, 
and contents him in the enjoyment of slaves as property ; 
and thus retards the advance of free principles. 

At the threshold of this argument, we frankly admit, 
that if such were our deliberate conviction of the nature 
of this enterprize, we should be among the first to abandon 
it. But, on the contrary, we believe the measure to be be- 
neficent in all its tendencies; that so far from encouraging 
slavery, it effectually rebukes it, and will lead the way to 
its final removal. 

Let us calmly examine the scheme in its simplicity and 
singleness of purpose. It proposes to colonize, with their 
own consent, the free people of colour. It is addressed, 
then, exclusively to the free: and our states abound with 
such. Holding no right or power of constraint, the Society 
offers its patronage and protection to all who may be 
willing to accept of these benefits, and emigrate to Liberia. 
Now, in the light of truth and Christian principles, is there 
a feature of such a plan, that should expose it to the charge 
of cruelty or oppression? Suppose the experiment were 
yet untried ; might it not fairly put in its claims among the 
thousand adventures, to which benevolence, commerce and 
science prompt, in this day of enterprise? But it Aas been 
tried, to the satisfaction, contentment and happiness of many 
hundreds of coloured men. And there are strong reasons 
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which should persuade this people, gladly to embrace the 
offer. However much we may condemn it, the fact is, that 
the free blacks in this country are in a degraded condition. 
They are a depressed and separate race ; excluded from the 
privileges of freemen. ‘They enjoy no share of our politi 
cal, and but a small part of our social privileges. We have 
seen these causes in constant operation for many years: 
and however we may and ought to deplore it, yet the de 
pression exists, and the lines of separation are as deep and 
palpable as ever. 

If. as we find to be true, this class of our fellow men 
have not been able successfully to contend against all this un 
happy influence, and rise above their condition ; should not 
a safe and honourable retreat be provided? Let it be grant 
ed, that time and better feelings may, in thirty or fifty years, 
accomplish for them a partial deliverance ; still in the inte- 
rim, it is worth all the labours of philanthropy to provide a 
happy resting place, where they may fully enjoy the bless 
ings of society, under a government of their own choice, 
and where neither prejudice, scorn, nor unkindness shall 
reach them. Yielding to the opposers all which they urge 
against the unchristian spirit that estranges from us our 
coloured brethren ;—this should be the theme of just admoni 
tion to us, but forms no plea for casting hindrances in the 
way of the unhappy victims of these feelings, when they 
seek a refuge for themselves and their children. 

Our first proposition is then, as we think, fairly drawn 
and fully sustained, that to the colonists, Liberia is a sub- 
stantial blessing. Whether the prejudice which depresses 
the African in this country be cruel or just, a safe retreat 
from its frown should be hailed with thankfulness. 

Here an objection meets us that deserves a distinct con 
sideration. It is insisted, that the Colonization Society is it- 
self an obstruction in the way of African elevation in this 
country, that it helps to maintain the distinction of colour, 
and seriously opposes the progress of emancipation. 

After deep reflection on this charge, we must believe, that 
it arises from a contracted view of the subject. It has not 
reached the great moral bearings of the question. We hope 
to show among the direct and legitimate results of this en- 
terprize, the elevation of the whole African race, not only in 
the United States, but throughout the earth. 

This unhappy people in our free states are so spread over 
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the land, and their condition is literally so obscure, that they 
make no distinct impression on the public mind. They are 
emphatically a people scattered and peeled : as a race of men, 
and in their condition, they are (so to speak) lost in the crowd 
If we could embody them in one neighbourhood, even in all 
their wretchedness, that would promise more good for them, 
than their present state. Such a congregation would invite, 
and perhaps compei, our attention; the object would stand out 
before us in some distinctive features. This society now, 
takes them out of the great mass, where the public eye can- 
not fix upon them; gives them a distinct existence, “a local 
habitation and a name:” and this, not as slaves, not as de- 
graded hewers of wood and drawers of water ; but as free- 
men, pursuing all the business and fulfilling all the duties 
of a rational and Christian community. We look on the 
map of the world for their dwelling place ; we hear of them 
in their laws, their government and commerce ; their citi 
zens come amongst us, as men of trade and business. Who 
can fail to trace in such circumstances, some of the most 
powerful of moral causes? They must exert an influence 
that will be deeply felt. 

Again; in this distinct community the demonstration 
has been made, that the African is equal to the duties of a 
freeman. His mind expands, as his condition improves. 
This settlement pleads the cause of freedom with strong and 
constant emphasis. Its first effect is, to draw forth our sym- 
pathies for the blackman, not as heretofore, and for long 
generations, a poor, oppressed and degraded being ; but as 
the elevated citizen of a government, free as our own, fa- 
voured as our own, and by the blessing of God, destined to 
become as populous and great. ‘These sympathies extend 
themselves over the whole race. Liberia stands the repre 
sentative of all her people. ‘The most wretched tribe in Af- 
rica is raised to a more hopeful condition by this relation. 
The coloured man, over the whole earth, is reached by this 
elevating fellowship. 

Nor is this all ; scope is here afforded for an interesting 
comparison. ‘Ihe mind will trace it, and mark the contrast 
between the African at Liberia and his brother among our- 
selves. "The master of slaves will almost unconsciously fall 
into a train of reflection, that will strikingly distinguish be- 
tween the abject being under his dominion, and his more fa- 
voured kinsman on the coast of Africa. And the plea will 
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be heard and respected—*“ if the simple process of coloniza 
tion thus brings out the long neglected functions of my fel 
low man, if | can thus enlarge his capacities for usefulness 
and happiness; wherefore shall I detain him from such 
exalted destiny? If I can thus add to the stock of human 
blessings ; justice, reason and conscience persuade me, that 
I should delight in the occasion.” And such has been its 
silent operation. Emancipation has followed closely in the 
steps of this enterprise. Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky and 
‘lennessee, all of them slave holding states, have by decided 
manifestations of public sentiment commended and appro 
ved of the plans and objects of the Colonization Society. One 
of these states (Maryland) has devoted two hundred thou 
sand dollars, and another (Virginia) ninety thousand dol 
lars, to the cause. Maryland has at this time an agency in 
Africa, to establish a colony at Cape Palmas, south of Libe 
ria; and she avows, in distinct and unequivocal terms, the 
noble purpose of eradicating slavery from her soil. 

Moreover, the degraded condition of this people in thei: 
own country, has heretofore been one of the palliatives em- 
ployed to countenance the existence of slavery. And it 
was often urged, with great truth and effect. Many of the 
Africans are, probably, improved by their translation to the 
kind care of humane and generous masters. The results 
of the Colony, have shorn this apology of all its strength. 
We no longer look upon Africa as one unbroken mass of 
ignorance and wretchedness. There are green spots that 
delight and refresh the eye of philanthropy ; and this colony 
is one of them. 

‘These take away the reproach of her desolateness, and 
raise an argument for her oppressed children, that will be 
heard and heeded to the ends of the earth. 'The proprietor 
of slaves can no longer compose his occasional disquietude, 
by the plausible pretext, that it fares better with his slaves, 
than it could at home. 'The colony corrects his erroneous 
estimate. It spreads before him all its rich blessings; points 
him to a well ordered society, to its halls of legislation, its 
seats of judgement, and its temples of worship, all filled by 
redeemed captives, rejoicing in their privileges. It invites 
him to look in upon its useful industry and extending com 
merce, upon its peaceful and hallowed Sabbaths, and its 
internal tranquillity; and persuades him, with an energy that 
no motives ever could before. to turn over a new page on 
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this subject. ‘These considerations have often prevailed 
with the owners of slaves. ‘They regard the question not, 
as heretofore, in the light of dominion and property, but in 
the relations which man sustains to his fellow man. 
Strange as this objection must appear to that happy 


community, that are now gratefully enjoying the fruits of 


this enterprise on the coast of Africa; yet it is gravely made, 
and often clamorously urged against the society, that it 
seeks to banish our fellow men from the comforts of their 
native land, and cruelly consign them to the perils of a 
benighted continent. 

In the first place, it should not be forgotten, that the 
Society treats alone with the free, and for freedom’s sake. 
If our coloured brethren prefer to remain amongst us; let 
them, with our hearty good will. We compel no reluctant 
submission to terms. Or if any emigrants at Liberia, after 
full experiment, choose to return; be it so; there is no ob- 
stacle in the way. Their welfare has prompted these labours ; 
and should they reject the oflers made to them, or after 
trial, experience none of these promised benefits ; the society 
has no duty left, but that of sincere regret. It possesses 
neither the power nor the disposition, to constrain consent. 
It is, therefore, a morbid illusion, that can detect any fea- 
ture of harshness or cruelty in this plan. But to pause a 
moment longer at this point; what can there be of unkind- 
ness, in sending children home to the land of their fathers, 
and there nourishing them by the lights of science, religion 
and liberty? And is not Africa such a home? It forms 
one of the atrocities of the slave trade, that it plunders the 
fireside of its inmates, and forces men from their home and 
country against the pleadings of nature and friendship. 
And when a just sense of contrition springs up in the 
mind, it is a healthful moral dictate, that we should repair 
the trespass by retracing our steps, and return the kidnap- 
ped children to the dwelling-place of their fathers. Let us 
not oppose this, with blind and inconsiderate hostility. As 
we would not mar a blessed scheme of mercy, let us calmly 
and soberly try its claims: and because we may not accom- 
plish all the good that is desirable or practicable, let us not 
crush an agency that attempts, in some humble measure, to 
alleviate the miseries of so large a portion of our race. 

‘his measure derives additional importance from some 
political considerations, with which it is identified. It ts 
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universally agreed, that by the principles of our confede 
ration the internal concerns of each state are left to its 
own exclusive cognizance and regulation, and the federal 
government of the United States cannot lawfully legislate 
on the subject of slavery, as it exists in the several states. 
Prior to the adoption of the federal constitution, the ‘thir- 
teen states were separate and independent governments. 
There was no political bond to which was given, by con 
cession, the power of controul. ‘I'he state of Massachusetts, 
for instance, possessed no more right to interfere with the 
relations of master and slave in Carolina, than it had to 
interfere with the relation of prince and cerf in Russia. 
When the Constitution was framed, no such right was ac- 
quired, or could be obtained; and a subsequent provision 
was engrafted, which was merely declaratory of the ne- 
cessary intendment of the instrument,—that all “ powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the 
states respectively, or to the people.” The precise ex- 
tent of these reserved rights has, in many particulars, been 
the subject of grave debate ; but that they include the right 
of interfering in the relations of master and slave, no one 
has had the hardihood to pretend. Such terms as the states 
respectively chose to insist upon, must necessarily have 
been acceded to, or the whole compact remain inoperative ; 
and at allevents the slaves of the South, by its adoption, 
were placed in no worse situation than before, and in many 
respects much better. Nothing of an unkind or uncharitable 
character is attributable, therefore, to the Constitution, to 
those who framed, or to those who adopted it. Interests 
were contemplated and protected, in which our black popu- 
lation participated, and of which they are now reaping, 
slowly but surely, the favourable fruits. 

The Declaration of the Convention professes, indeed, to 
recognize the right of each state to legislate exclusively on 
the subject of slavery, and concedes that Congress has no 
power to interfere with it in the slave states. ‘This profes- 
sion, however, is qualified by the assertion, that “ Congress 
has a right, and is solemnly bound to suppress the domestic 
slave trade between the several states,” and that “the high- 
est obligations rest upon the people of the free states to re- 
move slavery by moral and political action, as prescribed 
in the Constitution of the United States.” What the 
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political action is, which the Constitution pRescRIBEs for 
the removal of slavery, we are yet to learn ; nor is it easy to 
imagine a federal principle adequate to that result, and at 
the same time compatible with the “sovereignty of each 
state, to legislate exclusively” on the subject, and the dis- 
claimer of any right of Congress, under the present nation- 
al compact, to interfere with any of the slave states on this 
momentous subject. Congress has no power whatever to in- 
terfere in the matter of slavery, excepting only in two speci- 
fied cases,—viz. first, within the District of Columbia; and 
secondly, in such cases as are expressly warranted by the 
clear terms of the Constitution. These terms do not, in 
any case, contemplate an inhibition of the transfer of slaves 
from one territory to another, in both of which slavery is 
recognized by law. 

In their ardour to reach the consummation of their pur- 
pose, the advocates of immediate abolition seem to shut their 
eyes upon all intervening obstacles. In pursuit of abstract 
right, they forget the more obvious duties that spring from the 
existing relations of society. The African race constitute 
at most but one sixth of the population of the United States. 
And will! it be said, that the harmony, peace and safety of 
five sixths of a community, shall be put to hazard for the 
contingent and doubtful advantage of the one sixth? The 
postulate is, that “ the slaves ought instantly to be set free.” 
This would of course preclude the idea of any preparatory 
measures to enable the slave, by the cultivation of intellect, 
to appreciate and enjoy the blessings of self-government. 


‘The scenes once enacted, and that too within the memory of 


the present generation, in the island of St. Domingo, depict 
but too fearfully the consequences of premature abolition. 
The question is at issue, whether immediate emancipa 
tion shall be conferred upon a class of men, incapable 
of self-government, to the utter destruction of the lives and 
property of two and a half millions of white inhabitants ; or 
whether the former shall await the march of events, and 
the progressive influences of philanthropy? But it is not 
two and a half millions of whites only, whose interests and 
happiness are involved. Eight millions more, north and 
west of the Potomac, are not only affected by, but distinctly 
meluded in the result. Twenty four states, five sixths of 
whose inhabitants are'white, and who are knit together by 
a bond of political union, are threatened by this rash propo- 
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sition, to be driven back to a state of anarchy, commotion 
and civil war. The very first overt act that shall be made 
in any one of the northern states to carry into effect the 
plans of those who oppose the Colonization enterprise, 
will probably result in a separation of the Union. The 
political fabrick erected with so much care, and at the 
expense of so many lives and so munch treasure, will be 
prostrated in the dust. The institutions under which we 
have become a great and happy people will be subverted, 
and disaffection and hostility assume their place. 

When, therefore, we are urged to the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery, the answer is very conclusive, that duty has 
no claims, where both the right and the power to exercise it 
are wanting. The door is shut upon us here: nor could 
we open it, but by a violence destructive of public har- 
mony, and probably fatal to our national union. 

But there is a vantage ground, where benevolence may 
expand in her broadest desires ; and the Colonization Society 
presents it. Here the south and the north meet in kindred 
sympathy and cordial co-operation. We have seen with what 
liberality most of the southern states contribute to the trea- 
sury of the Society. It is an unfounded aspersion to as 
cribe their patronage to the sordid calculations of avarice, 
and the design of more firmly riveting the chains of sla 
very. ‘To repel this ungracious imputation upon a generous 
people, we need only learn the fact, that the great majority 
of the colonists are emancipated slaves, liberated by south 
ern owners. Some have been guilty of great injustice in 
the feelings they have cherished towards the south ; and 
have declaimed against slavery, as if really, all Christian 
feeling, principle and duty, ranged on the north of the Dela 
ware. There was never a greater, or more humiliating 
mistake. Who can forget the time when all our fields were 
cultivated by the labour and toil of slaves? and why is it, 
that we are a few years ahead of the south in emancipation ? 
Simply because with us, the condition was so limited in its 
extent, that we could readily and safely compass it. We 
could without danger modify its tenure, gradually relax the 
dominion of the master, and at length abolish it altogether 
With our sister states, it is a monstrous incubus, neve) 
sought, but imposed upon them: and consummate prudence, 
and the best directed skill are requisite to manage and con 
troul it. This cannot be the work of a day. Such a for 
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cing of abstractions, would be downright madness. ‘This 
modern notion of rushing to the object, regardless of conse- 
quences, is a very simple, thorough process on paper. It 
would‘ certainly save a great amount of thought, reflection 
and care. But it is a rash and dangerous spirit, which 
threatens ruin and devastation. We dare not trust it, be- 
cause it regards neither time nor circumstances. What 
reply would this feverish temperament have returned, when 
the Roman soldiers made the interesting enquiry of the 
forerunner of our Saviour, “and what shall we do.” These 
were the soldiers of a military and iron-hearted despotism. 
On the principles that assail the Colonization Society, the 
response would surely have enjoined upon them immediate 
desertion from such service, and a firm resistance of every 
measure, that would strengthen a tyranny over the free and 
equal rights of the people. And yet, in place of this, the 
great preacher, who was preparing the way before his Lord 
and Master, counselled, in far milder strains of heavenly 
wisdom :—*“ do violence to no man, neither accuse any false- 
ly, and be content with your wages.” Did the gospel there- 
fore justify war, or sanction despotism? Far otherwise. 
It was introduced at a time, when such was the state of 
the Roman people, and addressed its injunctions and pro- 
mises to men, as it found them. It did not prepose, violent- 
ly to demolish “the swords and the spears ;” but to change 
them “into plough-shares and pruning hooks ;” and _ this 
requires labour, skill and pains, matters too sluggish for the 
wild, on rushing of fanaticism. 

Before we conclude this paper, we beg a moment’s further 
attention to the probable influence of the colony upon the 
native tribes of Africa. And here the subject rises to an 
elevation and takes hold of interests, that might well engage 
an angel’s thought. A whole continent of sixty millions of 
immortal beings, sunk in ignorance and sin, sends up a cry 
for redemption. If philanthropy had now for the first time 
directed its concern towards this unhappy people, and was 
seeking for the most effective agency, we venture to affirm, 
that among its earliest measures, would be that of a Chris 
tian settlement among them, and above all, one of their 
own colour and kindred. Such a community, planted in the 
neighbourhood of an ignorant race, and exhibiting before 
them all the civil, religious and social duties and relations 
im full subsistence and operation, will exert a moral influ 
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ence in extent and duration beyond our calculations. — It 
opens a perennial fountain, that will send forth a thousand 
streams of salvation. 'These will strike their channels into 
every famishing waste, will make glad the wilderness, and 
cause the deserts to sing for joy. 

Liberia sustains these hopeful relations, and justifies all 
these animating prospects. Much has already been done. 
The native tribes look on,and wonder. ‘They behold their 
countrymen enjoying all the blessings of the most favoured 
nation. ‘They may not at once apprehend the cause of the 
ditlerence ; but they see it, and feel it, and will very soon 
learn the reason, and teach it to others. ‘The report of the 
colony will travel forth from tribe to tribe, waking up the 
sympathies of a long neglected and forsaken people. Her 
coasts will soon be lined by Christian settlements, which will 
gradually invade the interiour regions of darkness and 
pollution. ‘The African missionary from Liberia, will 
meet his Christian brother from the Cape of Good Hope, and 
they mingle in prayerand praise together. ‘The light will 
spread from mountain to valley, and from river to river, un 
til the sleep of ages shall be broken, and the song of salva 
tion fill the chorus of a redeemed and regenerated continent. 
‘Then will Africa’s first tribute of praise ascend to God, the 
gracious giver of all these mercies; and next, will the bles- 
sing of many ready to perish come upon the Colonization 
Society. 

These benefits, form, as we think, a full defence for the 
friends of this great measure. We commend this brief and 
imperfect sketch, to the dispassionate considerayon of our 
fellow citizens. A cause which, in its early stages, engaged so 
much of piety and prayer; which has been distinguished by 
so many illustrious tokens of divine approbation, should not 
be pushed aside by prejudice or clamour. We should be 
slow to believe, that such pure spirits as Mills, Finley, and 
Ashmun, that such exalted statesmen as Washington, Mar- 
shall, and Lafayette, would give the countenance of their 
names, or devote the anxious labour of their lives, to a 
device of cupidity, or a scheme of oppression. 
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Arr. V. Puitosopny or THE MInp. 


By Rev. Leonarp Woops, D.D., Professor of Christian Theology in the Theo 
logical Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

In the series of Essays on the Philosophy of the Mind, which | propose to 
write for Tue Literary anp Tuerorocicat Review, it is far from my 
design to bring forward the whole range of topics commonly treated in 
systems of mental philosophy. In regard to the particular objects which I 
shall aim to accomplish, this would be unnecessary. My design is to at- 
tend specially to those parts of mental philosophy, which have usually re- 
ceived a less degree of attention, than they seem to deserve ;—to those parts 
also which are attended with uncommon difficulties ;—and most of all to 
those, which have an important bearing on moral and theological subjects 
I shall introduce topics like these in that order which I find most conve 
nient, and bestow upon them just so much attention as their importance 
appears to me to demand. I shall do all in my power to free every subject 
which comes under discussion, from an indefinite and vague phraseology , to 
investigate it thoroughly, and to present it in a clear and satisfactory light ; 
and thus, so far as my honest endeavours shall avail, to promote a just 
mode of thinking and speaking, particularly among young Ministers and 
Theological Students. 


NUMBER I. 
Mental acts to be classified, and referred to mental faculties. Use of the 
words, volition, will, affection, and voluntary. 

‘Tue philosophy of mind with which we are concerned, is 
the philosophy of the human mind, not of minds belonging 
to other orders of intelligent beings. And the philosophy of 
the human mind, is the knowledge and scientific description 
of man, considered as intelligent and moral. A careful at 
tention to this point will frequently be of use in preserving 
us from confusion and mistake. Suppose we are perplexed 
in our inquiries respecting the nature and operations of the 
intellectual or moral faculties ; the perplexity may often be 
removed by shifting our language and our mode of inves 
tigation, and making our inquiries relate to man himself, or 
to his mind, which is indeed himself, considered as intelli 
gent and moral. ‘The question in the more proper and exact 
form, is not, how does such and such a faculty act; but how 
does man act; or how does the mind act? What we call 
the faculties of the mind, are not so many different agents 
There is only one agent, the mind. And when it is said 
there are diflerent intellectual and moral powers or facultie 
in the mind, the meaning is, that the mind itself acts in dil 
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ferent ways, and so makes it manifest that it is able, or has 
power to act thus. It is, | apprehend, in this way, that we 
come to consider the mind as possessed of different powers 
or faculties. But as this point is of radical importance in 
mental science, I shall treat it more at large. 

To every one who carefully investigates the subject, it 
must be evident, that we are led to attribute different facul- 
ties to the mind, from the different classes of mental opera- 
tions of which we are conscious. We perceive that certain 
acts of the mind have, in some respect, a resemblance to each 
other. The resemblance may be greater or less. ‘There is 
no need of its being complete. For example; my mind re- 
calls what is past. I have an idea of what 1 was acquainted 
with last week, or-last year, or many years ago. ‘The things 
recollected may, as to their own nature, and as to the times 
and circumstances in which they took place, be different ; 
and the acts of the mind relative to them may in various re- 
spects be different,—may be strong or weak, pleasant or pain- 
ful, ete. In one respect, however, they are alike. They 
relate to what is past. With reference to this point of re- 
semblance, this common relation, I give them a common name, 
recollection. 'To express each of these acts of my mind, 
I say, I recollect, 1 remember. 'The word relates to them all 
equally, in that particular respect in: which they are alike. 
The difference which exists among these acts of the mind in 
other respects, must be expressed by other words. This 
word, recollection, or remembrance, expresses these mental 
acts only in that one respect, in which they have a common 
resemblance. After thus classifying these mental acts, which 
{am conscious of performing, and which I denote by the 
word recollection, | take one step more ; that is, | attribute 
them to a particular faculty of the mind ; or I refer them 
to my mind, as possessing a power or faculty to perform 
them. In other words, I refer them to my mind, which I 
find to be so constituted, or to have such power, that it puts 
forth acts of recollection. ‘To this power or faculty I give 
the name of memory ; still ascribing the power and all its 
acts to myself. IL say, | have the power or faculty to recol 
lect, and I do recollect. And as I find that I perform acts 
of recollection permanently, } speak of this faculty as per- 
manent, and regard it as an essential attribute of my mind, 
and of other minds like my own. 

I shall give one more example of this process in classifying 
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our mental acts. Iam conscious of certain actings or feel- 
ings of my mind towards others, which I call affections ; 
and I give this general name to them, whether they have 
the nature of attachment, or aversion, and to whatever ob- 
jects they relate. Ido this, because, how ditlerent soever 
they may be in other respects, they all agree in this, that 
they are feelings of the mind or heart towards particular 
objects. With reference to this point of resemblance, I give 
them a common name, affections, or emotions. And regard- 
ing myself as the agent, I ascribe to myself a power to exer- 
cise these affections. Or, if I regard myself as the subject of 
them, I consider myself as capable or susceptible of them. 
in this way I come to speak of myself as having a power, 
faculty, or capacity for the exercise of affections. And the 
word affection, which generally denotes the emotion of the 
mind, may be used, as it sometimes has been, to denote also 
the mental faculty. But this faculty has more frequently 
been called the will, or heart. 

But it is clear, that the objects of science and the purposes 
of life cannot be accomplished, without making other and 
more particular classifications of those operations of the mind 
which are called affections. Suppose we should stop with 
a classification so general as this ; how could we intelligibly 
point out the various kinds of emotions included in this large 
class? In what way could we make a distinction between 
love and hatred, desire and aversion, and other feelings 
which differ from each other? While conscious of a great 
difference, we should have no word to express it, but should 
be obliged to give all our affections the same name. 

There is, then, an obvious necessity of making a more 
particular classification of these acts of the mind, and of hav- 
ing words appropriated to each of the classes formed. This 
brings us to the different kinds, or species, included under 
the general head above given. ‘The process here is the same 
as in forming the general class. We notice those emotions 
which imply attachment to an object, or complacency in it ; 
and with reference to this point of resemblance, we call them 
love. We notice other emotions of an opposite nature, aind 
call them dislike, or hatred. This is another kind or spe- 
cies of affection. 

But we have occasion to go still farther. Even those 
affections which are included under the name of Jove, are 
found to differ, in some important respects, from each other. 
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if then we would be exact and definite in our discourse, and 
express just what we mean, we must make still more parti- 
cular classifications. There is a set of feelings, called love, 
which aim at the welfare of intelligent beings, without re- 
gard to their moral character. ‘To this set of feelings we 
may give the name of benevolence. There is another set of 
feelings, which directly relate to the character of their object, 
and imply delight in it. ‘These we may call complacency. 
Some of the affections have such a relation to moral objects, 
as God, his law, and his government, that we may properly 
call them moral or religious affections,—retaining the ge- 
neral term, and marking the class by a particular epithet. 
Or we may include them under a name which is more com- 
mon in religious discourse, and call them piety or holiness. 
Again ; affections arise in our minds towards our natural 
relations; and these we call natural affections. These 
again we divide into parental, filial, and conjugal affec- 
tions ; and of the parental we make two classes, the paternal 
and maternal. Affections which regard money as their ob- 
ject, we denominate avarice ; those which regard honour or 
promotion as their object, we denominate ambition ; and 
those which regard the welfare of our country as their object, 
patriotism. On the same principles we form various other 
classes of affections. 

I have given these examples for the purpose of showing 
how we proceed in classifying the mental operations, in 
giving names to the different classes, in referring them to 
the mind as the agent, and in ascribing to that agent a power 
or faculty adapted to such operations. 

After proceeding thus far in the consideration of this sub- 
ject, we can very readily detect the fallacy of what certain 
writers advance; namely, that the mind must have just so 
many faculties, and that from the very nature of an intelli- 
gent, moral agent, they cannot be either more or less.—'They 
might, with equal propriety, say, the vegetable world must 
have just so many kinds of vegetables, and the mineral world, 
just so many kinds of minerals; and that they cannot be 
either more or less ; and that air and water must have just 
so many powers, principles, or elements, and that from the 
very nature of air and water, these powers or elements can- 
not be either more or less. But who asserts any thing like 
this in the physical sciences? Farther improvement in 
these sciences has rendered it necessary that the classifica 
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tions foemesty made, should be multiplied. if any impor 
tant facts are newly discovered, they must have a name. In 
some cases it may be, that certain facts or relations of facts 
have been observed, but have not been deemed of such con- 
sequence, as to require a particular and discriminating word 
to be applied to them ; but in consequence of the progress of 
knowledge, it may be found necessary, for the purpose of 
reasoning correctly, and guarding against mistake, that those 
facts or relations should be carefully noticed, and marked 
with an appropriate word. In other cases, things heretofore 
classed together and denoted by a common term, may, in 
some important respects, be dissimilar ; and this dissimilarity 
may lead to a new classification, which will of course be 
marked by a new name. And a farther investigation of the 
subject, may show, that a still farther classification is called 
for, in order that our language may be perfectly definite, and 
our reasoning freed from all uncertainty and confusion. 
What has now been said of the natural sciences, is emi 

nently true of the mind. Let any one begin by noticing a class 
of mental operations which have a common resemblance ; 


eall them thought, or ideas, and refer them to a faculty of 


the mind which he denominates understanding, or intel- 
lect. Let him proceed to another large class, which he calls 
emotions, feelings, volitions, etc. and refer them, if he 
pleases, to a power of the mind, to which he gives the ge 
neral name of will. Let him comprehend all the mental ope 
rations in these two classes, and refer them to the understand 
ing and will, as the all-comprehensive powers of the mind. 
But it will not be long before he will find this classification 
far too general for the purposes of science, or even of com- 
mon discourse. ‘The operations or states of the mind are 
so various, that he cannot sufficiently designate them by 
these general terms ; and of course, he will have occasion 
to form various subordinate classes, and to distinguish them 
by particular terms. ‘This process of classifying ought to 
proceed just as far as we discover new and more particular 
relations and differences of mental phenomena, and have 
occasion accurately to express them, either for the purposes 
of science, or of common life. And the number of classes 
formed will, of necessity, be multiplied, in proportion to the 
advances we make in an exact knowledge of the mind 
Accordingly, we are never authorized to affirm, that the 
classification of mental operations has proceeded to its ut- 
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most limits, and cannot be carried any farther. Suppose we 
discover some new relations of our mental acts ; or suppose 
it becomes necessary to take more particular notice of certain 
relations, which have before been known, though but slight 
ly considered. Either of these circumstances will lead us 
to form a new class of mental phenomena, and to refer that 
class to a power of the mind, designated by a new name. 

It should, then, be kept in view, that the classes which 
we form of mental acts, and the mental faculties to which 
we refer them, are to be multiplied more or less, according 
to the state of our knowledge, and as convenience requires 
No other limits can be set to the process of classification. 

But in what way can the farther classification which is 
found necessary, and which we have actually made in our 
own thoughts, be ost conveniently marked? In regard to 
this, different methods may be pursued. First; a new 
word may be coined, to designate the new class. But 
this is found very inconvenient, and is seldom resorted 
to. Second; a word which has been applied to other 
subjects in a sense somewhat analogous, may be appli- 
ed to the new class of mental phenomena, and when 
thus applied, may have a peculiar, technical, or scientific 
sense. ‘This is very common, and no one considers it liable to 
objections. Third ; in case éwo words have heretofore been 
used to denote a larger and more genera! class of mental 
acts; one of the more particular classes formed, may be 
denoted by one of those words, and the other class by the 
other. 

This last mode, or something like it, may be adopted, 
and has actually been adopted, in regard to the words 
affection and volition. Heretofore, these words were fre- 
quently used as nearly synonymous. And they are still 
used so by some writers. According to this, all the affec 
tions are acts of the wi//, i. e. volitions ; and all the voli 
lions are affections. liere the will is regarded as the gene 
ral faculty, to which all the feelings, emotions, dispositions, 
and determinations of the mind are to be referred. And 
all these feelings, emotions, etc. are sometimes called volun- 
tary ; by which | suppose may be meant, that they are acts 
of the will, taken in the sense above mentioned. Now I 
think the practice of using the words affection and volition 
in so indeterminate a sense, has occasioned much needless 
obscurity and dispute. ‘The fact is unquestionable, that the 
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acts of the mind which have been thus comprehended under 
one class, and referred to one general faculty, are, in some 
important respects, different from each other. And disre- 
garding this difference has often rendered language exceed- 
ingly vague, where it should be perfectly definite. ‘This 
evil has been more or less felt by thinking men generally. 
And something has been done to remove it, even in com- 
mon discourse. An attempt has been extensively made, 
and with considerable success, to divide this large set of 
mental acts into two classes, and to appropriate the word 
volition to one class, and affection, emotion, or feeling, to 
the other. Locke made this distinction expressly, and took 
pains to illustrate and defend it. He spoke of it, however, 
not as a new distinction, but as one which was well under- 
stood. In his Essay on the Understanding, (Book ii. ch. 21.) 
he says: “We must remember that volition or willing 1s 
an act of the mind directing its thoughts to the production 
of any action, and thereby exerting its power to produce it.” 
Again he says: “Volition being a very simple act, who- 
soever desires to understand what it is, will better find it, 
by reflecting on his own mind, and observing what it does 
when it wills, than by any variety of articulate sounds 
whatsoever. This caution of being careful not to be mis 
led by expressions that do not enough keep up the differ 
ence between the will, and several acts of the mind that are 
quite distinct from it, | think the more necessary, because | 
find the will often confounded with several of the affections, 
especially desire, and one put for the other; and that by 
men who would not willingly be thought not to have had 
very distinct notions of things, and not to have writ very 
clearly about them. ‘This | imagine has been no small oc- 
casion of obscurity and mistake in this matter, and therefore 
as much as may be to be avoided. For he that shall turn his 
thoughts inward upon his mind when he wills, shall see 
that the will or power of volition, is conversant about nothing 
but that particular determination of the mind, whereby, 
barely by a thought, the mind endeavours to give rise, con- 
tinuation, or stop to any particular action which it takes to 
be in its power.” Again; “ We find in ourselves a power 
to begin or forbear, continue or end, several actions of our 
mind, or motions of our bodies, barely by a thought of the 
mind, ordering, or as it were commanding the doing o1 
not doing of such or such a particular action. This pow 
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er which the mind has thus to order the consideration ol 
any idea, or the forbearing to consider it, or to prefer the 
motion of any part of the body to its rest, and vice versa, in 
any particular instance, is that which we call the will. 
The actual exercise of that power by directing any par- 
ticular action, or its forbearance, is what we call volition, 
or willing.” And Locke speaks of that action, and that 
forbearance of an action, which is consequent to such order 
of the mind, as voluntary ; and of that which takes place 
without such an order, as involuntary. 

Abercrombie, in his work on the Intellectual Powers, 
says: “Simple volition is that state of mind which im- 
mediately precedes action. We will a certain act, and the 
act follows, unless it be prevented by external restraint, or 
by physical inability to perform it.” And he represents vo- 
litions as arising out of the atlections and desires. 

‘This is a distinction which seems now to be generally 
made, especially when the object of discourse requires phi- 
losophical accuracy. It is a plain matter of fact, that there 
is a class of mental acts, which answer to the above de- 
scription of volitions ; and that there are other mental acts 
which answer to the sense now commonly given to the word 
affections or emotions, but do not agree to this description 
of volitions. So that there is a real foundation for making 
two classes of these mental operations. And it is clear that 
there must be two classes formed, and designated by distinct 
and appropriate terms, or we cannot express ourselves clearly 
and definitely. We have frequent occasion to speak of those 
particular acts of the mind which Locke, Abercrombie, and 
others, call volitions. Now suppose we call them affections ; 
or suppose we call them volitions,—still using the word in the 
same sense with aflections. How can we make ourselves to 
be understood? Evidently we cannot, unless we go into a 
farther explanation, and say we mean that class of affections 
or volitions which immediately precede particular mental or 
bodily actions, and which not only precede them, but ordi- 
narily produce them. Now certainly, if we would consult 
convenience or correctness in our language, we must have 
some word appropriated to a class of mental acts, so numerous 
and important, and so distinguishable from others, and oi 
which we have occasion so frequently to speak. 

In-this way, and in this way only, can we free ourselves 
from the intolerable necessity of giving a particular descrip 
tion of those mental acts, whenever we speak of them, or a 
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particular explanation of the word by which we denote 
them :-—a necessity which will always lie upon us, if we 
would speak intelligibly, unless those mental acts which are 
so clearly distinguishable from others, are formed into a class 
by themselves, and pointed out by a distinct word. 

But by what word may this particular class of mental 
acts be most conveniently and most properly designated ? 

This question I have touched upon in previous remarks. 
There can be no doubt, I think, as to the proper answer, 
considering that so much has already been done to settle the 
point, both by a prevailing usage, and by the authority ot 
distinguished writers. ‘The mental acts here referred to, 
may be called, and usually are called, volitions, or determi 
nations of the will ; while other mental acts formerly in 
cluded, and by some still included under that name, may be 
called, and more commonly are called, affections, feelings, 
or emotions. ‘lo appropriate one of these words, that is, 
volitions, to one of these kinds of mental acts, and the other 
words to the other kind, is much more convenient, and 
much more according to the common mode of proceeding 
in other similar cases, than to invent a new word either for 
one or the other kind of mental acts. And it certainly 
makes the distinction much more plain and striking, than to 
apply the word volitions to both classes of mental operations, 
and then to go about to mark the different kinds of volitions 
by such epithets, as immanent and emanent, or by any other 
epithets. As there is so obvious and important a difference 
between these two sets of mental acts ; the difference should, 
if practicable, be marked by different names, rather than by 
different adjectives applied to the same name. If we use 
the word volition, as Locke and Abercrombie do, and in con 
formity with what I consider the prevailing usage of the 
present day ; we denote the species of action intended, at 
once, and very clearly, and then refer it to the will, as the 
faculty of the mind which is concerned in it. But if we call 
both these classes of mental acts, volitions, or acts of the 
will, we shall be obliged to distinguish the particular class 
intended, by such a hard and cumbersome phraseology, as 
emanent volitions, imperative volitions, executive acts of the 
will, &c. 'This might be tolerated, were there no other pos 
sible way. But as there is another way, and one perfectly 
convenient and effectual, and as custom has already don 
so much in favour of it; why should we not adopt it? 
The ill consequences of neglecting to make the distinc 
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tion above mentioned, are very obvious. Some things are 
true of those mental acts that | would call volitions, which 
are not true of those that I would call affections ; and some 
things are true of the affections, which are not true of the 
volitions. Suppose now I affirm one of these things of vo- 
litions, using the word in the large sense, as comprehend- 
ing affections. You see the matter is left in doubt. For 
the truth or falsity of the affirmation depends entirely on 
the definition which I shall give to the word volitions. 
‘Take another case for illustration. Suppose I say, animals 
eat flesh. The affirmation is partly true, and partly not 
true. It is true of some animals, but not of others. T'o 
make the affirmation completely true, | must specify the 
animals that are carnivorous, and then confine the affirma- 
tion to them. Without this, whatever my meaning may be, 
my language is altogether loose and vague. In like man 
ner, | may assert a thing of volitions, taken in the large, 
indeterminate sense ; but after I have made the assertion, | 
shall be obliged to tell what I mean by the word volitions, 
before any one can judge whether the assertion is true or false. 
As an objection to the views above expressed, it may be 
said, that the inspired writers use the words, will, choose, 
etc. in a large, general sense, and therefore that we may do 
the same. In reply to this, I remark, first, that the lan- 
guage of Scripture often requires explanation, and that the 
explanation is of no value, unless it is made in plain defi- 
nite language. Secondly; I remark, that the inspired wri 
ters never intended to teach moral truth in a philosophical 
or metaphysical manner. When we undertake to treat of 
moral truth in this manner, we are no more obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to Scripture language, than astronomers are 
when they discourse scientifically of the bodies which com 
pose the solar system, or of their various motions. The 
inspired writers aimed to convey their meaning in the lan 
guage of the times when they wrote. Our business is to 
find out what that meaning was, and then to express that 
meaning in language which is most common and intelli 
gible now ; and, if our object requires philosophical correct 
ness, to avail ourselves ot all philosophical discoveries, and 
of the exactness of philosophical terms. I might give 
many examples on different subjects, but shall content my- 
self with one. Who doubts the meaning which the sacred 
writers affixed to the word in the original Scriptures, trans- 
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lated bowels? But who that is engaged in writing a sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, would now point out the emotion 
of pity by that word? In scientific use it belongs rather 
to physiology, or anatomy. 

I remark, thirdly, that while the words will, willing, 
etc. are employed by the inspired writers with great lati- 
tude of signification, it is for the most part very easy to de- 
termine the sense in which they are used, from the circum- 
stances of the case. ‘These circumstances form a kind 
of definition of the word ; that is, they show in what sense 
it is used. But amid the ever varying opinions, the con 
troversies, mistakes, and ambiguous expressions, of unin- 
spired men, the case is widely different. And we can never 
be sure that we rightly apprehend their meaning, unless 
they make known to us the specific and exact sense in 
which they use words. 

These considerations, and others which might be offer- 
ed, satisfy me, that the latitude of meaning which the 
Scriptures give to the words above mentioned, is no reason 
why we should not take pains to use theological and meta 
physical terms in a uniform and definite sense. Indeed no 
man, who is at all versed in the discussion of religious or 
philosophical subjects, can need any thing but his own ex 
perience, to convince him of the great importance of avoid 
ing all ambiguity and vagueness, and aiming at perfect 
definiteness, in the use of language. 

Here let me add, that if it is so necessary to classify the 
operations of the mind in order that the use of the words 
volition and will may be definite ; there is the same necessity 
in regard to the word voluntary. This word seems to be 
applied by some, not only to that which results from a 
volition, taken in the more restricted sense, but to all the 
affections, certainly to the moral affections. See now what 
effect this produces. You say, for example, that love to God 
isa voluntary affection. But how do I know what you 
mean by this, seeing the word voluntary has different 
senses? According to one sense of the word, the affirma- 
tion you make, that love to God is a voluntary affection, 
would mean that such love results, as a consequence, from 
a previous volition. Is this your meaning? If you say it 
is; Tam still at a loss, because I do not know how you use 
the word volition. You may use it in the restricted sense 
of Locke and others, signifying a determination or thought 
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of the mind, which “orders, and as it were commands” the 
exereise of love; a mere willing or choosing, for some rea 
son, that love should exist. Or you may speak of volition 
in the larger sense, and make it synonymous with affection. 
How shall I know, unless you inform me, which of these 
senses you aflix to the word volition ?—There is still another 
sense in which voluntary may be used, when applied to the 
affection of love to God. It may mean that love to God is 
a free, unconstrained, spontaneous act of the mind. Is 
this the sense you give to it? If you say, it is; I ask 
again ; do you give it this sense uniformly? This cannot 
be; for you speak of the motions of the hands and feet as 
voluntary ; and you surely cannot mean that these bodily 
motions are acts of the mind; and you will find that you 
can call them voluntary in no sense but this, that they 
take place in obedience to the will, or follow a volition. 
Some acts of the mind obey the will in the same way, with 
bodily acts. 'T’o all these the word voluntary may properly 
be applied. Shall we then apply it thus? ‘That is; shall 
we call those acts voluntary which follow a volition, and 
because they follow it? And then shall we immediately 
depart from this sense of the word, and apply it to those 
acts, which are not subject to the will, and do not follow 
our volitions? If we do so, the word can have no definite 
and settled meaning. Will you say, it is convenient to use 
the word voluntary in different senses,—sometimes to signi 
ty that an aet of ours is free and spontaneous ; sometimes 
that it is an act of the will, or a volition; and sometimes, 
that it is the consequence of a volition ; and that the cir 
cumstances of the case will generally show which of these 
significations is intended? But suppose a case occurs in 
which I am really at a loss as to your meaning. You say, 
that love to God is a voluntary affection. may think 
your meaning to be, that love to God is dependent on an 
act of the will; that it arises in the heart in consequence of 
a previous volition : and others may understand you in the 
same way. But we do not certainly know, and come 
to ask you whether this is your meaning. It now be- 
comes important that you should explain yourself. For it 
is the opinion of some that moral affection must be volun- 
tary, in the sense of being dependent on the will. If this 
be true, it ought to be plainly asserted, and well understood. 
If it be not true, the mistake will have a bad influence. It 
Vou. | 1! 
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therefore becomes important, that our minds should be set 
right as to your meaning. But if, instead of explaining 
your meaning, you continue in a loose, ambiguous man 
ner to apply the word voluntary to moral affection ; what 
will be the result, but that our minds will remain in doubt 
as to what you mean to assert, and will suffer all the in- 
convenience of not being able to find out the sense of your 
words, when you speak on the most momentous subjects ? 
Why then will any one continue to make use of a word 
in such a way, that we may understand it to mean this 
thing or that, just as we please, or may not understand it 
in any sense? Is this consistent with frankness? Is it 
consistent with a just regard to the truth? Surely no 
man who has the habit of plain, honest dealing, will will 
ingly suffer others to be in doubt as to his meaning; much 
less will he continue to use an ambiguous word for the 
purpose of seeming to favour a popular opinion, which he 
himself does not believe. 

It is not within my present design to enquire whether love 
to God, or any other moral aflection, is or is not voluntary, 
in the prevailing and proper sense of the word. I have di- 
rected my remarks to one point; that is, the importance of 
classifying the different exercises of the mind, and of mark 
ing each class by an appropriate word. ‘lhe great import 
ance of this | have endeavoured to illustrate, by showing 
what consequences flow from the practice of treating a par 
ticular part of our mental exercises in too general a manner, 
and using the words will, volition, and voluntary in an am 
biguous, vague sense. We cannot pursue the course of ho- 
nesty and plain dealing, if we refuse to do what we are able, 
by intelligible and definite words and phrases, to convey 
to others the very meaning which we have in our own 
minds. If for example we declare, without any explanation, 
that love to God is a voluntary affection, while we do not 
believe the opinion to be true, which we suppose others will 
derive from the expression ; do we not violate the principle 
of Christian simplicity and uprightness? If indeed we do 
believe in our hearts, that love to God, or any other moral 
affection, is under the controul of the will, and rises in the 
mind as the effect of a previous volition; (and this is the 
thing commonly implied in the word voluntary ;) then surely 
it is right that we should declare such belief. I may give 
another example, to illustrate the same thing. The obvious 
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meaning conveyed by the phrase sometimes used, that sin 
ners can love God if they will, is, that their loving God 
will flow as an effect from a previous volition, or that it 
will take place in consequence of an act of the will. Now 
if it is verily the opinion of any man, that love to God is 
produced in this way, it is just and right for him to say so. 
But if this is not his opinion, how can he consistently make 
use of a phrase, which will certainly be understood in this 
sense? Whether the opinion is true or not, will be consi- 
dered in another place. 

The uncertainty and mistake which will be sure to result 
from such an ambiguous, indeterminate use of the word ve 
luntary, as | have pointed out, may be avoided by making 
a distinct class of those actions, bodily and mental, which 
flow from a previous choice, or are the consequence of voli- 
tion, and distinguishing them by the word voluntary. The 
evil may be easily and effectually avoided in this way, and 
in this way only. ‘The sense I have given to the word vo 
luntary, is the sense which Locke and other writers gene- 
rally give, and which it prevailingly has in common dis- 
course. So that when it is applied, as it not unfrequently is, 
to the affections, the meaning is generally supposed to be, 
that the affections are under the power of volition, or 
move in obedience to the will. Let the word uniformly 
have this sense ; and then, if a man affirms any action, either 
corporeal or mental, to be voluntary, we shall know what his 
meaning is. And if we doubt the truth of his affirmation, 
we shall readily see what is the question at issue between 
him and us, and can enter at once on the discussion of it, 
with a prospect of arriving at a right conclusion. But what 
good will it do to discuss the question, whether a particular 
affection is voluntary, while the meaning of the word is un- 
settled, and altogether ambiguous? In ail sciences, and in 
none more: than in the philosophy of the mind, the pheno 
mena which are contemplated, should be carefully classified, 
and words should be used in a definite, fixed, uniform sense. 
if this were done, we should be rid of a great part of the ob- 
scurity, misapprehension, and controversy, usually occa- 
sioned by an ambiguous, vague manner of thinking and 
writing. The fact that words are often used loosely and 
variously in common discourse, and in books written for 
practical purposes, is no reason why we should not aim at 
something more definite and exact, especially in metaphysi 
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cal discourse. Why should those who pretend to treat theo- 
retically of the nature of the mind, be content with less clear 
ness, definiteness and uniformity in language, than are found 
in the physical sciences? ‘Those who write on these sci- 
ences have to contend, as really as we, with an indefinite, 
loose way of thinking and speaking among the common 
people. But this does not hinder them either from carefully 
classifying the facts which occur in the natural world, or 
from applying words in a well defined and uniform man- 
ner to the different classes which are thus formed. When 
a new set of facts is discovered, of a different nature or 
different relations from those before known; they agree 
upon some particular term by which it shall be express 
ed. Nor is it ever made a matter of complaint, if they 
take a word from common discourse, and employ it in a new 
and peculiar sense, provided they do it judiciously and aptly. 
And after they have given proper notice of the sense which 
they affix to particular words ; that sense is always put upon 
those words by others. This is notoriously the case in the 
different branches of Natural Philosophy. Why should it not 
be so in mental science? ‘I'here is surely no science in 
which it is more important to avoid all looseness and inde 
terminateness in our language, and to speak with the great 
est clearness and definiteness, and the greatest uniformity in 
the sense of our words. 

It is also evidently necessary, that we should carry the 
classification of the intellectual operations and powers far 
ther than has commonly been done, and more definitely 
mark the different classes by appropriate words. The mind 
perceives things in the natural world, and is conscious of 
its own actions; has ideas of the relations of things, such 
as cause and effect, etc.; and of general abstract truths, such 
as the principles of mathematical, metaphysical, and moral 
science. Now it seems desirable that we should have a 
single word for the former class of these mental acts, and 
another for the latter; and that we should have distinct 
words for the different mental faculties developed in these 
different classes of mental acts. ‘The word understanding 
might be used to denote the faculty to which the former 
class are referable, and reason, the faculty to which the 
latter are referable. Indeed this, or something like this, is 
already, to some extent, the prevailing sense of these words 
It would manifestly Co much towards clearing mental sci 
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ence of the doubts and difficulties which have generally 
cleaved to it, if the operations of the mind to be classed un 
der the word understanding, and those to be classed unde 
reason, should be exactly defined and settled; so that we 
could distinguish as well between what is meant by acts of 
understanding and acts cf reason, as we now do between 
what is meant by seeing and what by hearing. 

It is unnecessary in this place to extend these remarks to 
the other operations of the mind. My object is to expose 
the unsoundness of the opinion sometimes advanced, that 
there are and must be just so many faculties of the mind, 
and no more; and to show that if we would cultivate in our 
selves and others a just and accurate habit of thinking and 
speaking, we must carefully notice the smaller as well as 
larger differences among thé operations of the mind, and 
must make new and more particular classifications, and em 
ploy new and appropriate terms to express them, as occasion 
requires ; and that we must proceed in this way, till all the 
important relations among our mental acts, whether more 
minute and recondite, or more obvious, are distinctly and 
clearly marked. All this, which is desirable and neces 
sary in regard to the operations of the mind generally, is 
specially so in regard to those which are of a moral nature, 
and stand in direct relation to God and his law. Here the 
want of a just and careful discrimination will expose us to 
dangerous mistakes respecting our character, and our eternal 
welfare. It is with an ultimate reference to the affections 
which we exercise as moral and accountable beings, and to 
the general interests involved in them, that I have entered 
on the consideration of the present subject. 


Art. Vi. ‘Il'ae economy oF CurisTiAN Missions as 
DEVELOPED IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 
By Rev. Horatio Barpwe.t, formerly Missionary to India 
Tuar the religion of the gospel will eventually triumph 
over all false religions, and that its promulgation is to be 
effected by the labours and prayers of the church, are posi 
tions which no intelligent Christian will deny. Indeed in 
every age of the Christian dispensation the church has, in 
some sort, acknowledged it her duty to labour for this great 
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object ; and though her efforts have been comparatively few 
and feeble, yet something has been done, as the record of 
every past century will testify. 

Within the last fifty years a new impulse has been given 
to this work of Christian benevolence ; and through the 
blessing of God, success has attended the exertions of the 
church, which has frustrated the predictions of her enemies, 
and greatly strengthened the hopes of her friends. The 
missionary enterprise is taking deeper and deeper hold of 
the affections of the Christian community, and is becoming 
intimately associated with their fondest hopes and most 
joyful expectations of the reign of truth on earth. But 
while this is the fact, and while we are bound most devout 
ly to render thanks to God, for the degree of success with 
which he crowns our exertions ; it cannot be denied that 
this success is far less than that which attended the labours 
of the church in the apostolic age. Unarmed and unpro 
tected, except by divine power; possessing neither learning 
nor worldly influence; with all the opposition of infidelity, pa 
ganism and sin combined against her ; she went onward with 
the most rapid and astonishing progress. In that age, the word 
of God grew mightily and prevailed, not only over the 
magical arts and sorceries of Ephesus; but every where, 
in all parts of the Roman empire, the labours of the church 
were crowned with immediate and most remarkable sue 
cess. 

It may not be unprofitable to contemplate more mi 
nutely this interesting faet ;—and then enquire into-the rea- 
sons of this early progress of the gospel. 

The Acts of the Apostles, which must be our chief guide 
in ascertaing the progress of the gospel in the apostolic age, 
does not profess to give a full and connected view of the 
early triumphs of Christianity. We learn its rapid and ex 
tensive progress, rather by incidental occurrences and re- 
marks, than any minute detail. 

A few days after the ascension of our Lord, we find an 
assembly of about one hundred and twenty disciples. This 
number, so far as appears, embraced all in Jerusalem, who 
were then willing to be called by that name. At this time, 
they had but very imperfect views of the nature of Christ’s 
kingdom, and of the means to be employed for its promotion ; 
they seem, too, to have been timid and dispirited. 

The day of Pentecost found the apostles with their fel- 
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low disciples, assembled together for prayer. ‘Then and 
there was eminently displayed the divine efficacy of the gos 
pel; not so much in the miraculous gift of tongues that 
rested upon the apostles, as in the transforming energies of 
the Holy Ghost, which operated upon the great company then 
assembled. ‘Three thousand were added to the Lord on that 
memorable day. In the fourth chapter of the Acts, it is stated, 
that the number of men professing their belief in Christ, 
was about five thousand ; and in the next chapter, that “be- 
lievers were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both 
of men and women.” 

Such was the progress of the gospel in Jerusalem, in the 
period of about one year! The disciples multiplied greatly, 
and a great company of priests were obedient to the faith 
This wonderful advance of the Christian cause excited the 
fear and rage of its enemies. A persecution was raised against 
the church, and her members were driven from Jerusalem 
by the hand of violence, and dispersed throughout the re 
gions of Judea and Samaria: but wherever the disciples 
were driven, they carried with them the gospel ; they “went 
every where, preaching the word.” 

Before the end of thirty years, the gospel had spread 
through Judea, Galilee, Samaria, and numerous districts 
of Asia Minor ; it had extended through Greece, and the 
islands of the A®gean Sea; it had reached the coast of 
Africa, and passed on even to the capital of Italy. Mul 
titudes believed at Antioch in Syria, at Joppa, Ephesus, 
Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, Iconinm, Derbe, Antioch in 
Pisidia, and Lystra. ‘There were numerous converts in Tyre, 
Cesarea, 'Troas, Athens, Philippi and Damascus. 

We have no specific account of the number of converts 
in these places ; but from various facts and incidental allu 
sions found in the Acts and the Epistles, we must infer, that 
it was great. No section or district of the Roman empire, 
but felt the influence of the gospel. The advocates of 
idolatry began to fear that Christianity would overthrow 
the established polytheism of the empire, and resorted to the 
most sanguinary persecution to stop its progress. In Pon 
tus and Bithynia, two large districts in the northern part of 
Asia Minor, we are informed on the authority of Pliny, that 
the temples of idolatry were almost forsaken, through the 
influence of Christianity. 'This was the avowed reason of 
the severe persecutions enjoined by the Roman Exmperour 
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A few years after the apostles, Justin Martyr testifies to 
the extent of Christianity in these words: “'There is not a 
nation, either Greek or Barbarian, or of any other name, 
among whom prayers and thanksgivings are not offered up 
to the Father and Creator of the universe, by the name of 
the crucified Jesus.” 'T’o the same effect is the testimony of 
Tertullian. He represents the Christian doctrine as filling 
the cities, the islands, the towns, the boroughs, the camp, 
the senate and the forum. ‘There is indeed abundant evi- 
dence that long before the days of Constantine, Christianity 
had more extensive and permanent influence over the em 
pire than any other religion ; so that a regard to popular 
opinion, as well as the dictates of his own conscience, would 
have led that Emperour to substitute the cross for the Roman 
eagle. 

Efforts have been made for the conversion both of Jews 
and Gentiles in almost every age of the Christian church. 
Nor have these efforts proved in vain. But within the last half 
century the exertions of the church have been directed more 
especially to this work. ‘The success attendant on this ex 
ertion has not, however, equalled that which crowned the 
labours of the early Christians. Of Jews, probably a great 
er number were converted in one year after the crucifixion 
of our Lord, than have been converted since; and though 
this cannot be said of the heathen, yet it is confessedly a 
fact, that missionary labours among them in the first age, 
were incomparably more successful, than in the most fa 
voured period since. 

If similar success should attend the exertions of the 
church at the present day, with her multiplied means and 
facilities for disseminating the gospel, how soon might it be 
preached to every creature? If the little band in Jerusa 
lem, in less than thirty years, were able to erect and sustain 
the standard of the cross, in almost every city and village of 
the Roman empire, what might not be accomplished by the 
church at the present day ? 

It may be said here, that the apostles and their fellow 
labourers had peculiar advantages, which God in his mere 
sovereignty has denied us. This objection will be obvi 
ated, by considering more fully the reasons of the mighty 
progress of the gospel in the apostolic age. 

In investigating a subject of this sort, great reverence 
and caution are necessary ; for it is acknowledged that all 
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means for extending the anion of C ‘hrist pr desis efhi- 
cacy from the influence of the Spirit of God. But with the 
Bible for our guide, containing as it does a definite deline- 
ation of the economy of divine grace; exhibiting the prin- 
ciples of cause and effect, instituted by God himself in ap- 
plication to this kingdom,—principles upon which he re 
quires us to act, in the kingdom of his grace, as well as 
in the kingdom of nature ; it is not arrogance or impiety, to 
examine a question of this character. 

Were the efforts of the early Christians to extend the 
gospel more successful, because Judaism and Paganism 
were less hostile to the doctrines of the cross, than they are 
now? In regard to the Jews, it must be allowed that their 
opposition to Christianity, as exhibited in their treatment of 
Christ and his disciples, was, if possible, more deadly than 
itis now. Paganism is, and ever has been, essentially the 
same, in all parts and in all ages of the world. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, it was incorporated with the state. The 
magistrate was the priest. The highest officers of the civil 
government, bore the most distinguished part in the public 
rites of religion. When Christianity was first promul 
gated, Paganism was the mistress of the world. She held 
under her controul science, elegance and refinement. It was 
the enlightened age of Augustus, when the empire was filled 
with philosophers, orators, poets and historians. It was an 
age greatly removed from that credulity which distinguishes 
ignorant nations. Indeed no period since the world began, 
presented greater obstacles to the introduction and progress 
of the gospel, than the apostolic age. 'The unparalleled pro 
gress of Christianity by the labours of the apostles, cannot 
be attributed to any peculiar preparation of the world to re 
celve it. 

As there was nothing in the condition of Judaism o1 
Paganism in that age, which gave the apostles and their 
fellow labourers an advantage over us; so neither had they 
any knowledge, acquirements, Or influence, to recommend 
them to the heathen, or fit them for their work, which are 
not common to us. They were not philosophers, or men of 
worldly rank; but for the most part unlearned and un 
known. The schools of philosophy despised them, and 
the ignorant multitude found nothing in their doctrine o1 
lives, congenial to their depraved hearts. ‘Chere is nota 
pagan nation on earth, at the present day, that does not 
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look upon Christians with vastly more respect, than was 
cherished towards the Apostles. 

But it may be said, that the secret of their great success 
lay in the spirit of prophecy, and in the gift of miracles be- 
stowed upon them. In these gifts, it must be acknow- 
ledged, lay all the advantage they had over the church at 
the present day. In every other respect, the advantage is 
altogether in our favour, as might easily be shown. But 
let us look at the object for which these miraculous gifts 
were imparted to the primitive church. ‘They were ob 
viously given for the two fold purpose of strengthening the 
faith of the church, and as divine attestations of the truth 
of the new doctrines promulgated. ‘These gifts, important 
as they were in that early age to confirm the truth of the 
gospel, never were designed, of themselves, to convert men’s 
hearts to God; and they never had this effect. 'The minis 
try of our blessed Lord, though it presented one continued 
series of the most stupendous miracles, was far less success 
ful in the actual conversion of souls, than the ministry of 
John the Baptist, who wrought no miracle. 'There is not a 
passage in the Scriptures, which attributes the success of 
the apostles and their fellow labourers in making converts 
to Christ, to the miracles they wrought. Their success ts 
uniformly ascribed to the special agency of the Holy Ghost, 
in applying to the hearts of men the simple truths of the 
gospel, which they announced. ‘Thus when on the day ot 
Pentecost, tongues of fire rested visibly upon the apostles, 
and they began to speak in languages before unknown to 
them, the multitude were indeed amazed and marvelled : 
some enquired, “ What meaneth this? Others mocking said, 
these men are full of new wine.” But when Peter, in con 
nected discourse, preached to them the simple truths of the 
gospel, they ceased to wonder and to mock, and began to 
enquire, “ Men and brethren, what shall we do?” : 

Was there a single gift or grace, necessary to the sue 
cess of the primitive church in the conversion of men to 
God, and on which it depended, which may not, and ought 
not, to be possessed by the church at the present day ; and 
for the immediate possession and exercise of which, the 
church are not responsible to God ? 

The question then returns with increased terest and 
urgency, what was the cause of the immediate and pow 
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erful progress of the Gospel in the apostolic age? All that 
I can, or wish to say in reply, is to refer my readers to the 
simple facts in the case, as they are recorded in the Acts. 
And when these facts are as fully predicable of the church 
now, as they were of the church in the first age of the Chris- 
tian ‘dispensation, I know of no reason, why her efforts for 
the conversion of the world should not be attended with 
apostolic power and success. 

The first Christians were eminently detached from the 
world in their affections. There was harmony between their 
profession and practice. They did not profess themselves 
strangers and pilgrims on earth, and at the same time place 
tt beasts upon its fading treasures. They did not avow 
a non-conformity to the world, and then throw themselves 
under the influence of its maxims, and live according to its 
principles. This detachment of affection from the world, 
opened their minds to a full impression of their religious 
duties and responsibilities. The invisible things of the 
kingdom of Christ were clothed with solemn reality ; and 
while they acted by faith, it was with the certainty of sight. 
The service and kingdom of Christ were realities, and the 
world a dream. It is the love of the world in some of its 
numerous forms, that robs the church of her beauty and 
takes away her spirituality and energy. In no age has she 
exhibited so much spirituality, as in the apostolic; and in 
no age have her exertions for the spread of the Gospel, been 
so abundant and so successful. 

The church in the first age, were much given to 
prayer. So essential did they consider this service to the 
Christian character, and so abundant were they in this 
duty, that “ calling on the name of the Lord,” was generally 
understood as synonymous with Christian discipleship. 
The early Christians not only acknowledged in words, but 
felt their dependence on the grace and Spirit of God, not 
only for their own salvation, but in a special manner for 
success in their missionary labours. And their prayers 
were marked with humble confidence and boldness. When 
they addressed the throne of divine grace as suppliants, it 
was not in a doubting, hesitating frame of spirit. They bore 
in mind the gracious promises of the Lord Jesus. 

Oh! that we could now see the church leaning upon the 
promises of Christ, as did the first disciples! There is no 
presumption in so doing; on the contrary, this is the offspring 
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of Cheistia: in bunilioy. Never did Zion greatly prosper 
in any age of the world, and she never will, till her 
sons and her daughters, feeling their dependence on 
Christ, honour his faithfulness and his promises, by going 
with confidence to his throne. Ah! these formal, heartless 
prayers for the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom! Little or 
nothing is expected by the suppliant, and little or nothing 
is received. Not so, in apostolic days. Christians then took 
hold of the promises of God, and were not disappointed. 

But it should not be forgotten, that while the primitive 
Christians prayed with confidence, “thy kingdom come,” 
they put their hands to the work which Christ had given 
them to do. Here is the great secret of their success. ‘They 
prayed and laboured, as they were commanded to do. At no 
period, since the age of the apostles has the church wholly 
neglected to pray for the universal spread of the Gospel ; 
but she has employed but few and feeble efforts to extend 
the knowledge of the Gospel. Such are not the prayers 
that will preve before the throne. The world will never 
be converted, in answer to such intercession. Prayer for 
Zion, mine Ree with other appropriate and appointed 
means for her enlargement, never will avail. 

The church in the apostolic age, considered the conver 
sion of the world to Christ a work of common interest, and 
of immediate and paramount importance. ‘The command 
of their ascended Lord, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” was binding upon the 
whole church, and they so understood it. ‘They made it a 
common cause; clergy and laity, male and female, young 
and old, all lived and acted for the universal promulgation 
of the gospel. ‘The apostles in the early part of their mi 
nistry, had no need of spending half their time and strength 
to awaken their brethren to this work, and to lead them to 
such appropriations of their time and property as were 
necessary. One spirit pervaded and actuated the whole 
church ;—it was the spirit of entire devotedness to the work. 
There was not then one standard of duty for the ministry, 
and another for private Christians. Then, I apprehend, 
there was not much said of the missionary spirit, as a special 

ift of the Holy Ghost to a favoured few, while the majority 
felt themselves under no obligations to act by the same rule. 
Then, a profession of the gospel was an enlistment to suffer 
and do the whole will of Christ; it was a devotion of trea 
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sure, and influence, and talents, and lite to the great and 
noble object of converting the world. ‘There was no keep- 
ing back a part, without manifest inconsistency, not to say 
perjury. ‘There was no hoarding up treasure in the church, 
when it was needed for the common cause ; “they sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every 
man had need.” ‘They did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart. It was in this state of things, that 
the Lord added daily to the church of such as should be 
saved. 

The last fact that I shall mention, as a reason why the 
gospel advanced so rapidly and extensively in the apos- 
tolic age, is, that the church then, so to speak, acted on the 
offensive. For a considerable time, even after the day of 
Pentecost, the disciples were slow to believe that they were 
to carry the gospel to the Gentiles. Christ had left them the 
command to tarry in Jerusalem, dill they should be endued 
with power from on high ; which plainly implied that they 
were to tarry there no longer. But it seems they were not 
punctual in their obedience ; they tarried there a long time 
after they were qualified to go forth. It is not improbable 
they had formed the plan of entrenching themselves, at least 
for a time, in the beloved city where they had witnessed 
such powerful manifestations of divine grace. But if they 
had formed this plan, the Lord soon taught them their errour. 
He suffered a persecution to arise,and drive multitudes of them 
out of the city; and they that were dispersed, went every 
where preaching the word. 'Thus it was necessary that 
the Christian church should be chastised in her infancy, that 
she might learn obedience to the last command of her Lord. 

From the Acts of the Apostles it appears, that after the 
disciples had laid aside their Jewish prejudices, and were 
fully instructed into the nature and extent of their work, 
they uniformly acted on the principle of extending the gos- 
pel through the world. Wherever the Lord blessed their 
labours, they gathered churches, and ordained elders from 
among the converts; thus setting things in order, they 
passed onwards to other cities and villages. No place ac- 
eessible to them was too remote to be visited ; no obstacles 
too great to be encountered. They waited not to be invited, 
but considered themselves entrusted with a message to every 
dweller on earth, and hastened forward to announce it 
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salvation descended upon her own heritage. 

I have now presented four distinct considerations or facts 
in zeference to the apostolic church, which I consider among 
the chief and most important reasons of their great success. 
Acting on these principles, they gave a practical illustra- 
tion of the nature of the gospel. There was a beautiful 
harmony between their doctrines and lives. ‘Through this 
consistency of profession and practice, the Holy Ghost could 
consistently be shed forth upon them, to give efficacy and 
success to their labours. 

Oh! that the church had never wandered from the path 
of primitive purity and faithfulness ; that she had never suf- 
fered herself to be polluted by the principles, and enslaved by 
the maxims of the world ; that she had never turned off her 
eye and her heart from the immediate conversion of the 
world to Christ! Infidelity and paganism might long ere 
this have been banished from the earth! : 

But it is fruitless to indulge in such regrets. Let us 
rather consider the practical influence which this subject 
should have upon the church at the present day. 

The church has cause for deep humiliation before God 
that she has not more faithfully copied the example of Christ 
and his first disciples. It is no uncommon thing in this day 
to find individuals, professing themselves the friends and fol 
lowers of Christ, who seem not to feel themselves under any 
special obligation to imitate him, or to follow the example of 
the inspired apostles. They seem to imagine that in this re 
mote age of the Christian dispensation, there is no need of 
such devotedness to Christ, such weanedness from the world, 
such labours, self-denial, sacrifices, and fervent prayers, as ap 
peared in the apostles and their fellow labourers in the church. 
But no good reason can be given, why Christians in this 
age and country should not be as much consecrated to the 
cause of Christ, as were the first disciples. There is but 
one standard of discipleship, and that is found in the gos 
pel. Who will say, that the first disciples went beyond the 
requirements of the gospel, in their devotedness to Christ, 
in their love to the souls of men, and in their labours and 
sacrifices for the promotion of his kingdom? And who will 
say that the obligations of Christians, in this day, to come 
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up fully to the standard of the gospel, are less than they 
were eighteen hundred years ago ! 

Has not the church also occasion for deep humiliation 
before God for not having preached the gospel long ago to 
every creature? We are indeed domg something in this 
work, more perhaps than our fathers did. But when we 
compare the whole amount of our exertions with the vast 
importance of the work, and the example of labour and sa- 
crifice set us by the apostles, how little have we done ? How 
little have we attempted to do? What sacrifice have we 
made? ‘To what self-denial have we subjected ourselves, 
that the heathen might be instructed and saved? 

When we look at the sacrifice made by Jesus Christ, 
who being rich in the glories of the eternal Godhead, for 
our sakes became poor, that we, through his poverty, 
might be made rich;—when we look at the example of 
his early disciples im literally forsaking all things and 
suffering all things, that they might obey his will, not count- 
ing their own lives dear to them, that they might make 
known his gospel to the destitute ; can we forbear to blush 
and be ashamed before God, that we have done so little in 
the same cause? While we have been living comparative- 
ly at our ease, and congratulating ourselves in the midst of 
our profusion of temporal and spiritual enjoyments, the 
greatest portion of our fellow men have been without the 
means of salvation ; even the name of a Saviour has never 
reached their ears ! 

The inguiry naturally arises here, what there is in our 
feelings or mode of operation in disseminating the gospel, 
which renders our efforts less successful, than the efforts of 
primitive Christians. 

There is one fact pertaining to the first age of the Chris 
tian church, which is very unlike any thing that has ob 
tained since. The church in that age, as has been remark 
ed, took a common interest in the promulgation of the gos 
pel; as a body, they cast their all into a common fund to 
be appropriated to the great cause. It was indeed a volun 
tary contribution, but it was entire. No one called any 
thing his own; the whole was devoted to Christ. This 
was as it should be, both for the honour of religion, and 
its extensive promulgation. But in no succeeding age 
has this practice obtained, unless it be at our missionary 
Stations. 
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I would not be understood to advocate the literal appli- 
cation of the common-stock system, as it respects the pro- 
perty of the church at the present day. The circumstances 
of the church in this age, are such as would render it obvi 
ously inexpedient. All I would plead for, is the principle on 
which they acted; which is entire consecration to Christ. 

At the present day, our churches think it expedient and 
even necessary, that their missionaries should act on this 
principle, and devote all they have and are to the cause 
of Christ. If the candidate for missionary labour is not 
willing to give up every thing, and go forth with his life in 
his hand ; if he shrink from any sacrifice either present or 
in anticipation, we say, “he has not the missionary spirit,” 

—he is not a proper person to be sent. These things the 
churches expect, and even require of their missionaries 
But do they themselves act on the same principle ? 

We have seen that the church in the apostolic age ex 
pected to make many and great sacrifices for the conversion 
of the world. From the moment they declared for Christ, 
they separated themselves from the world, put on the Chris 
tian armour, and girded themselves te the work. Is it so 
at the present day? Is it the fact, that the members of our 
churches generally consider their profession as binding them 
to do all in their power for the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom through the world ? The question with us is not, what 
is it in our power to do for the salvation of the world, 
but what can we conveniently do. We profess a willing 
ness to pray and contribute for this object, as far as we can 
with convenience to ourselves and our families. But we do 
not live for it. It is not the leading purpose of our hearts 
Oh! how unlike the standard of apostolic piety! How un 
like the spirit of our divine Master ! 

Must the Son of God submit to a life of unparalleled 
sacrifice and self-denial, to lay the foundation for man’s sal 
vation ? Must his apostles and their fellow disciples part with 
their ease and their comfort, their honour and their goods, 
their friends and the endearments of home, and expose 
their lives to toil and peril and death, that they might obey 
the command of their Saviour ; and can we, under the same 
obligations, and with the same work before us, do our duty 
without inconvenience or self-denial? The time will come 
we doubt not, when the candidate for church membershy 
as he takes the vows of God upon him, will renounce th 
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world as his portion. He will not only give up his soul 
to Christ, and his body to the resurrection of the just, but he 
will give to God his time, his talents, his friends, his influ- 
ence, his property, his entire all. 'These he will hold and 
employ for the advancement of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
Entire consecration to God will be in his heart, and he will 
seal it upon the altar, before angels and men. Does any 
church member shrink from this? It is the very standard 
of the gospel. 

This uniform and entire consecration to God is neces- 
sary to give efficacy to the prayers of the Church for the 
spread of the Gospel. Why are the labours of the few 
missionaries we have sent forth among the heathen attend- 
ed with, comparatively, so little success? Must it be at- 
tributed to want of piety in our missionaries? shall it be 
referred to the mysteries of divine sovereignty ? or shall the 
church take the blame upon herself? She cannot consistent- 
ly censure her missionaries, imperfect as they are, much less 
impeach the sovereignty of God, till she comes up to the 
conditions on which the promised influences of his Spirit 
are suspended. Let the church lay all her influence, her 
wealth, and her talents at the foot of the cross, then may 
she go with boldness to the throne of grace, and plead the 
the promises of God for the conversion of the world. Such 
are the prayers that enter into the ears of the Lord of Sab- 
baoth, and that move the heart and hand of everlasting 
love. 

The prayers and influence of a church immersed in the 
world, acting upon its principles and governed by its max- 
ims, will draw from Heaven but few and scanty blessings 
upon her missionaries abroad. It is inconsistent with that 
whole economy of means that God has instituted for the 
promotion of the gospel, to expect any very signal outpour- 
ing of his Spirit upon the heathen, however numerous, able 
and faithful our missionaries may be, till the church throw 
off her conformity to the world, and under the influence of 
a spirit of self-consecration to the work, plead the promises 
of divine grace. Let the spirit of primitive Christianity take 
full possession of our churches,—let them be deeply imbu- 
ed with the same spirit, which they expect and require their 
missionaries to possess, and their prayers for the progress of 
the gospel, both at home and abroad, would give it an en- 
ergy unparalleled in modern days. ‘There would be no 
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need of the gift of miracles. A mightier agency than that 
of miracles would break the chain of every pagan caste, 
and plow up the foundation of every heathen temple. 
There is much important truth in the enigma—* Reli- 
gion is a commodity, the more of which we export, the more 
we have remaining.” There is no mystery in this, if view- 
ed in the light of Christian philosophy. ‘The very nature 
of the missionary enterprise, if properly considered, would 
lead us to anticipate this result. Who does not know that 
that spirit which excited the church to this noble work, and 
which increases her zeal in carrying it onward, is awake 
and active in all domestic operations? This too is what 
we are to expect, if we look to, and confide in, the promises 
of God. “'There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.”— 
“'The liberal soul shall be made fat ; and he that watereth, 
shall be watered also himself.” “ He that soweth sparingly, 
shall reap also sparingly; and he that soweth bountifully, 
shall reap also bountifully.”. We should be chargeable with 
ingratitude to God, not to acknowledge his faithfulness to 
his promises, in this thing. When, I ask, has there been a 
greater number of extensive and powerful revivals of reli- 
gion in our country, than since we began to pray and la- 
bour for the ignorant heathen? When has there been so 
much liberality and effort to extend the Bible to the desti- 
tute in our country, and to send missionaries and other ap- 
propriate means of instruction to the borders of our own 
land, as since the foreign missionary spirit has been kindled 
in our churches? It is that enlarged spirit of Christian 
benevolence that seeks the universal promulgation of the 
gospel, which promotes and sustains all our domestic charities. 
It has been said that our country is looked upon by the 
world, as an example of the tendency of a free, elective go- 
vernment ; and that the progress of free institutions through 
the world, will be accelerated or retarded by the experiment 
our country is now making. And as the success of this expe- 
riment depends on the moral and religious character of our 
growing population, it is thought to be of immense import- 
ance for the world, as well as for ourselves, that all our 
resources, of a religious character, should, at least for the 
present, be retained and employed within our own borders, 
that we should first save ourselves ; and that in this way 
we shall do the world the greatest good in our power. 
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It is readily conceded that consequences of vast import- 
ance to the world, are suspended upon the experiment 
which our country is now making; and it is equally true, that 
to be successful, we must rely, under God, mainly on the 
progress of morality and religion in our community. Every 
thing, then, that tends to enfeeble or diminish our moral 
strength, has a portentous aspect ; and every thing that in- 
creases it, brightens our hope and prospect of success. 
Now the foreign missionary enterprise is just such an ob- 
ject as is suited to impart tone and vigour and strength to 
that morality, which is necessary to give complete success 
to our free institutions. The reflex moral influence which 
this work exerts upon our churches, and which is thrown 
back from our foreign missionary stations through our com- 
munity, is great and eminently salutary. The tone of mo- 
rality and piety is not only elevated, but diffused through 
the length and breadth of the land. This Christian com- 
munity needs just such an object as the foreign missionary 
work, asa means of self-preservation. If our country is ever 
saved from the pollutions of infidelity and the withering blasts 
of popery, it is to be done by that spirit of enlarged benevo- 
lence “ that seeketh not her own,”-—that spirit which aims at 
nothing less, than the conversion of the whole world to 
Christ. 





Art. Vil. Cristian SANCTIFICATION. 
By Rev. Garprver Sprine, D. D. Pastor of the Brick Church, New-York. 


Stn is the source of all the mischiefs which have, with 
such unpitying severity, scourged the family of man. It 
has converted a world, originally pronounced “very good,” 
into a world of desolation, and the dwelling of wretchedness 
and woe. It is the bitterest evil, the heaviest curse ever 
visited on this fair creation. The mere philanthropist can- 
not resist the conviction, that to strike at the root of human 
miseries, and diffuse sufficiency and comfort throughout the 
mass of human society, no small measure of his benevolence 
and ingenuity must be directed to the mitigation, or removal 
of evils which have their origin in the moral corruption of 
mankind, and to efforts which mainly go to the moral and 
religious training of the community. And what Christian 
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does not feel, that of all the blessings God can impart, de- 
liverance from sin, and a progressive assimilation to his own 
divine nature, is the first, the greatest, and the best good ? 

I find in the Bible a multitude of passages like the fol- 
lowing, showing the importance of being delivered from sin, 
and being made holy: “Unto you that fear my name shall 
the sun of righteousness arise with healing in his wings; 
and ye shall go forth, and grow up like the calves of the 
stall.” “Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” “ Unto you first, God having 
raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turn- 
ing away every one of you from his iniquities.” “ Sanctify 
them through thy truth: thy word is truth.” In view of 
such passages as these, we are induced to offer to our readers 
a few thoughts on the subject of Christian Sanctification. 

The Old Testament Scriptures use the word sanctified, 
to denote that which is separated, or set apart and offered 
to God. Since the ritual economy has passed away, by a 
very easy and natural accommodation, the acknowledged 
import of this word is, to make holy, or to produce moral 
rectitude. Every act of God by which he makes his people 
holy, is then an act of sanctification. When the love of God 
is first shed abroad in the heart, men are as truly made holy, 
as at any subsequent period ; though the Scriptures speak 
of this particular act of the Divine Spirit as regeneration, 
rather than sanctification. Since in regeneration holiness 
is communicated which never was possessed before, and is 
something altogether new in the soul, and the pledge of holi- 
ness to be hereafter communicated, and communicated for- 
ever ; it is called by the distinctive names of a new birth and 
new creation. ‘The holiness subsequently produced is as 
really the work of God, and as really holiness, and differs not 
either in its cause or nature from the holiness imparted in 
regeneration ; but since this subsequent influence produces 
nothing new, it is called the work of sanctification, and is 
simply | making men already regenerated more holy. ‘Sancti- 
fication, therefore, consists in the increase and augmentation 
of gracious affections. It is happily defined by the West- 
minster divines to be, “the work of the Holy Spirit, whereby 
we are renewed in the whole man, after the i image of God, 
and are enabled more and more to die unto sin, and live 
unto righteousness.” Regeneration is the spiritual birth, or 
infancy of the soul ; sanctification is its progressive growth 
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and maturity. Regeneration may be compared to the implan- 
tation of the seed, or the insertion of the scion ; sanctifica- 
tion may be viewed as analogous to the enlargement and 
growth of the branch, the bough, the tree, till it bears fruit, 
“some twenty, some sixty, some an hundred fold.” 

When we advert to the character of good men as deline- 
ated in the Scriptures, we see that their holiness and spiritu- 
ality, though not uniformly, were really progressive. No 
man doubts that Abraham had attained to higher degrees of 
holiness, when he ascended Mount Moriah to offer up his 
son, than when God first called him from Ur of the Chal- 
dees ; or that Moses had attained to higher degrees of holi- 
ness, when from the summit of Pisgah he surveyed the pro- 
mised land, than when God at first appeared to him in the 
burning bush at Horeb ; or that the great apostle had made 
higher attainments in holiness, when just on the eve of mar- 
tyrdom he exclaimed, “I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure i is at hand,” than when he first fell 
at Jesus’ feet on his way to Damascus. Who can doubt 
that Edwards possessed greater measures of piety when 
writing his work on the Religious Affections, and when 
struggling through his conflicts at Northampton, and his 
self-denying labours at Stockbridge, than when he roamed, 
in pensive song, on the banks of the Hudson? Who can 
doubt that Brainard possessed a vigour and maturity of ho- 
liness when he was preaching the gospel on the banks of 
the Delaware, and when, during his last sickness, he penned 
that memorable letter to his brother, which he did not pos- 
sess when he denounced his teachers at Yale College? Who 
can doubt that the piety of Payson while a student at Har- 
vard, or an instructor of the academy at Portland, bore no 
comparison with that enviable state of mind which he en- 
joyed for several weeks before his death, and of which he says, 
“'The celestial city is full in my view. Its glories beam upon 
me, its breezes fan me, its odours are wafted to me, its sounds 
strike upon my ears, its spirit is breathed into my heart.” 

There is a constancy of holy affection in advanced piety, 
which is not discoverable in piety of feebler growth. The 
main difference between one good man and another is, 
that one exercises gracious affections more constantly than 
another. If the gracious exercises of the renewed heart 
were not so frequently suspended, its sanctification would 
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be most discernible and rapid. Just in proportion to the 
constancy of grace, is the progress of grace in the soul. 

It is worthy of remark also, that where holiness becomes 
constant, it always becomes more complete. There are 
many Christian graces ; and in the progress of sanctification, 
the believer more and more constantly exercises them all. 
You may discover in advanced piety a sensible increase of 
love to God and man; a more scrupulous attention to moral 
duties, as well as religious observances; a growing watch- 
fulness and caution in matters of great and less importance, 
—all combined and blended in the exhibition of a character 
more and more like that of Jesus Christ. There may be 
less that is novel in mature holiness, but there is less that 
is transient ; there may be less that is fervid, but there is 
less that is fluctuating ; there may be less excitability, but 
there is greater permanency ; there may be less that is rap- 
turous, but there is more that is consistent and productive,— 
more of the habit and principle of piety, and more that is 
unwearied in good purposes and benevolent achievement. 

Gracious affection also, as it increases in constancy and 
completeness, increases in strength. 'The reason why it 
does not always appear to increase in strength, is, that it is 
less associated with mere animal excitement. Subtract the 
animal excitement from those vivid expressions of holiness 
which are so common in the career of the youthful Chris- 
tian, and compare them with the gracious affections of his 
maturer years, and the latter will be found the most vigo- 
rous. Supreme love to God in a mind long habituated to 
the exercises of piety, is a stronger and more holy affection, 
than supreme love to God in the same mind before it is thus 
disciplined. Different degrees of constitutional ardour and 
sensibility distinguish different men: but other things being 
equal, I have no doubt that piety is most vigorous and en- 
ergetic where it is most constant, complete and mature. 
It is nourished and invigorated by its own fixed and steady 
purposes ; it draws toward itself, and concentrates upon 
itself, all the scattered affections, and thus acquires an aug- 
mented vigour and ardency. 

In the happier instances of sanctification, you shall see a 
man affectionate and humble in his disposition and deport- 
ment; discreet in his conduct, and prudent in forming his 
opinions ; less and less inordinate in his animal emo- 
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tions ; more cautious in his intercourse with men ; less rash, 
and more forbearing; more afraid of sinning, and more 
watchful against the encroachments of temptation; more 
submissive and more thankful; more self-denying, and yet 
more cheerful and happy; more patient, kind and forgiv- 
ing; less contentious and more peaceful; more distrustful 
of himself, and more full of confidence in God. And with 
these virtues, you shall discover more enlarged views of 
God and spiritual objects ; a deeper and sweeter fellowship 
with things unseen; a more thorough detachment from 
the world, and renunciation of sublunary confidences 
and created good, together with more earnest and intense 
desires after holiness, and a more uneclipsed and trans- 
forming vision of the divine glory. Sweet are his fore- 
tastes of the rest that remaineth for the people of God. 
Blessed are his views of the glory to be revealed in the 
saints. “ Beholding as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, 
he is changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

Gracious affections, both in their commencement and 
progress, are all exercised in view of truth. There are 
many ways in which truth is presented to the mind, each 
of which constitutes a means of sanctification. One of 
the most important of these means is the direct con- 
templation of divine truth, and increase of divine knowl- 
edge. The apostle Paul, in writing to the Colossians, 
says, “ We do not cease to pray for you, and to desire that 
ye may be filled with the knowledge of his will, in all wis- 
dom and spiritual understanding ; that ye might walk wor- 
thy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being fruitful in every 
good work.” The apostle Peter expresses the same senti- 
ment when he says, “ Grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ and also when he says, “ As 
new born babes desire the sincere milk of the word, that ye 
may grow thereby.” ‘The knowledge of divine truth is to 
the renewed mind, what food is to the body. It constitutes 
the native and proper aliment of every gracious affection. 
There is high and holy joy in a clear perception of the 
nature, connexions, consequences and glory of the truth of 
God. 'The sensations of a devout and enlightened mind in 
the contemplation of divine truth, are not unlike those of a 
hungry man when he sits at a feast. Let him possess en- 
larged views of God, and just conceptions of ‘his excel- 
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lence and loveliness ; let his thoughts be turned toward the 
ineffable glory of the divine nature, as it is displayed abroad 
in the works of creation, providence, and redemption ; let 
him become more and more acquainted with the harmony 
and beauty of the divine designs, and the great end which 
God has in view in all that he does; and his desires will be 
enkindled, and flow out in accordant emotions, his heart will 
become enlarged, and his affections elevated. One reason 
why Christians are not more holy, is that they do not think, 
and read, and converse enough about the great truths of the 
Bible. There may be excitement, and fervour, without Chris- 
tian knowledge ; but there can be very little growing piety. 
By confining the thoughts to a narrow circle of truths, 
the mind becomes impoverished, and piety languid and 
declining; while if we would raise the tone of spirit- 
uality and devoiedness, we must raise the standard of Chris- 
tian knowledge, and become more deeply imbued with the 
precious truths of the gospel. It is thus that the soul, in- 
stead of starving and pining away, is fed and nourished, lives 
in holiness, and is comforted in hope, and advances toward 
the stature of the perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

Allied to this direct and immediate contemplation of di- 
vine truth, and indispensable to growth in holiness, is a 
scrupulous and sacred regard to the word and ordinances. 
So important are these to progress in the divine life, that 
they are, by common consent, styled the means of grace. 
The word of God and the ordinances of the gospel, are the 
great means of instructing the unc erstanding, rousing the 
conscience, and impressing the heart. One who regards 
them with indifference, or attends to them from habit or 
curiosity merely, is like “the barren heath, which does not 
see when good cometh.” While he who attends upon them 
with interest, with an humble and docile spirit, and with 
desires that cannot be satisfied without some sensible ad- 
vance in holiness, will “ flourish like the palm tree, and 
grow like the cedar in Lebanon.” Under their combined and 
precious influence, the full blaze of gospel light breaks in 
upon the understanding ; the moral sense is smitten with 
holy compunction ; and the renewed nature becomes gradual- 
ly filled with all the fulness of God. As the intimate inter- 
course and correspondence of earthly friends increases their 
attachment ; so does this fellowship with God, in his word 
and ordinances, increase the love of his people. What 
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God, there is no impossibility in commencing a spiritual 
life, nor in advancing perpetually. ‘The same rational and 
moral faculties which render us capable of one holy affec- 
tion, render us capable of another and another, and of more 
constant, uniform, and vigorous affections, and of continued 
and progressive holiness. Nor is there any thing in the 
experience or history of good men, that countenances the 
notion, that it is impossible to make high and rapid advances 
in spirituality. When we advert to the names of David 
and Paul, of @wen and Howe, of Baxter and Martyn, of 
Susanna Anthony and Sarah Osborn, whose light will 
shine through a long line of succeeding generations: we 
may no longer feel that the sons and daughters of Adam 
may not become splendid examples of moral excellence. 
It is a withering, an annihilating thought-to be indulged, 
that it is impossible to imitate, and almost sinful to think of 
emulating, such examples as these. What forbids our say- 
ing, that it is with spiritual attainment, as it is with attain- 
ment in every department of human excellence, and that 
the more men set their hearts upon it, the more they are 
unwearied in the pursuit of it, the more humble and pray- 
erful their exertions, the greater will be their success ? Our 
dependence for holiness? So are we dependent for all things. 
And what is there in our dependence, what feature of the 
divine government, what evidence of confidence in God is 
it, that discourages and unnerves human exertion? There 
is no humility in being afraid to resolve, that by the grace 
of God we will be emmently holy, unless there be humility 
in resolving to remain great transgressors. It seems to 
savour of presumption, that such frail and polluted crea- 
tures as we are should venture to emulate the example of 
the best of men; but does it not really savour of presump- 
tion, that we should determine to. continue in our present 
imperfection ? 

‘l'‘o increase in holiness is our solemn duty. God re- 
quires it. “ Be ye holy, for I, the Lord your God, am holy.” 
“'This is his will, even your sanctification.” Holiness con- 
sists in a right disposition of heart. It consists in doing right, 
from right motives; and if it is the duty of men to do this 
in one particular, it is their duty in every particular, and 
always. If it is their duty to love God, to hate sin, to pant 
after holiness, to exercise every gracious affection and per- 
form every gracious act, at one time, then it is their duty at 
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all times. There is no obligation in the word of God forti- 
fied by more powerful, or urged by more persuasive consi- 
derations, than the obligation to grow in grace; and I do 
not know that in the sight of God there is any deeper impiety, 
than indifference to this reasonable and sacred obligation. 

In all their desires and efforts for sanctification, the peo- 
ple of God have the promise of divine assistance. 'The 
promised influence of the Holy Spirit, does not, we are free 
to confess, lay the foundation of their obligations to advance 
in holiness; and yet this gracious influence furnishes the 
most happy encouragement to every desire and effort. Does 
God say to his people, “ Wash-you; make you clean?” he 
also says, “ Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean; and from all your filthiness, and all your 
idols will I cleanse you.” “Blessed are they,” says our di- 
vine Lord, “ who hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for 
they shall be filled.” At his triumphant ascension, this Prince 
and Saviour “led captivity captive, and gave gifts to men, that 
the Lord God might dwell among them.” Hence before his 
ascension, he told his disciples, that he would “ask his Father, 
and he would give them another Comforter, that should abide 
with them for ever. And now he gives his people the 
strongest encouragement to expect this divine influence. 
“ Ask, and ye shall receive,” says he, “see k, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” If ye being e vil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how muc h 
more shall your Heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him!” 'To enable his people to fulfil their 
obligations, and them to fulfil his purpose, he will send his 
Spirit, even in such measures as they desire, and in every 
time of need. And whose heart shall not such a truth 
animate? Whose courage shall not such promised influ- 
ence inspirit?) “'Through Christ strengthening me, I can 
de all things.” Well then may the disciples of Jesus watch 
and pray; well may they surmount all opposition and 
difficulty ; well may they mortify the world with its affec- 
tions and lusts, and under the guardianship and patronage 
of such power, and the encouragement of such promises, 
go forward till they lay hold on eternal life. 

The personal advantage of high attainments in holi- 
ness, is also a motive that ought not to be disregarded. 
Men who are advancing in holiness are comparatively se- 
cure from the snares of the world, the flesh, and the Devil: 
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enlargement and satisfaction have the people of God ever 
found in his own gracious institutions, and how often have 
they anticipated in them the enjoyments of a better world ! 
“One thing have I desired of the Lord,” says David, “ that 
will I seek after, that I may dwell in the house of the 
Lord all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord, and enquire in his temple.” Again he says, “ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord: my 
heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God!” The 
public and private institutions of religion, the common and 
special ordinances of the gospel, were appointed for the 
purpose, not only of awakening the thoughtless, but edifying 
the body of Christ. 

The various dispensations of divine providence are 
made to exert a powerful effect on the spiritual character 
of Christians, and thus become means of sanctification. 
All which God does for them and against them, he designs 
shall work together for their good. His great purpose is, 
to promote their holiness. ‘l'here are seasons when every 
thing around them is radiant and cheerful. The heavens 
and the earth smile upon them with unmingled mercy. 
No evil comes nigh them by night or by day. Disease, 
death, suffering, disappointment, mortification, want and 
woe, in commingled and furious elements desolate the 
hearts, and obscure the prospects of those around them ; 
while, for a season, no tempest beats upon their head, and 
no cloud lingers in their sky. Even when their horizon is 
for a short period overcast, the light of heaven’s tender mer- 
cy soon returns to shine upon their path, and every thing 
is peaceful and joyous about them. Health, friends, influ- 
ence, and reputation,—temporal comforts and religious pri- 
vileges, are enjoyed by them in an abundance, as profuse 
and unexpected, as undeserved. It is true that unchequered 
prosperity is a snare to the soul, and often proves the hot 
test furnace to which the Christian graces can be subjected. 
But is it not also true, that the “goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance ?” Not unfrequently have I seen the deepest 
self-abasement, the most unremitted diligence, and the most 
rapid attainments in spirituality of mind, resulting appa- 
rently from wonderful exhibitions of the divine good- 
ness. he flinty and rugged heart is softened, and melts ; 
the soul is overwhelmed at these expressions of undeserved 
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kindness ; is drawn by cords of love, and delightfully con- 
strained to walk with God. 

But it is not always so. “He gave them their request, 
but sent leanness into their soul,” is too often the melan- 
choly history of the child of God. And hence it is, that 
the dispensations of divine providence toward pious men, 
are often fraught with severe and protracted judgments. 
Instead of smiling, God frowns upon them; he takes away 
what he had given; and leads them into darkness. He 
visits them with sickness, poverty or disgrace ; he raises up 
enemies, or friends who prove faithless. By one visitation 
after another, he breaks their hopes and rends their hearts. 
By these painful dispensations, he rouses them from their 
stupidity, makes them know their transgression and their 
sin, gives them abiding impressions of their dependence, 
detaches them from the world, and makes them feel that 
they have no resting place beneath the sun, no continuing 
city, till they become possessors of that which no vicissi- 
tudes of time can assail, and “whose builder and maker is 
God.” Such is the discipline by which God trains up his 
children for the heavenly world. Afflictions, though often 
sent for the punishment of their iniquity, are tokens of his 
love to them, and tests of their love to him. “The more 
self-denying graces flourish only in adversity. Submission, 
patience, fortitude, perseverance and detachment from the 
world, are not flowers of the sun; they are planted on the 
beetling cliffs; they are watered by the spray of the ocean ; 
and flourish amid storms and hurricanes.” We “ glory in 
tribulation,” saith the apostle, “ knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope.” “Iam the vine,” saith our blessed Lord, “ and my 
Father is the husbandmen. Every branch in me that bear- 
eth not fruit, he taketh away ; and every branch that bear- 
eth fruit, he purgeth it that it may bring forth more fruit.” 

A very important means of sanctification will also be 
found in doing good. ‘That great law of the human mind, 
that both the intellectual faculties and moral dispositions 
are strengthened by exertion, is applicable to our religious 
affections. As a stream preserves its purity and clearness 
by continually running, so does the soul preserve its purity 
by the flowing out of its affections in pious actions. It is 
in self-denying and benevolent efforts, that the soul of re- 
ligion is acted out. And who does not see that by the na- 
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tural expressions of expansive and disinterested benevolence, 
good men become more holy? It is as true in spiritual 
things as in temporal, that “he that soweth bountifully, shall 
reap also bountifully.”. Every new accession of grace, be- 
comes the means of greater accessions. “Grace for grace,” 
is the measure of the divine bounty. The promise of re- 
ward to benevolent action would often remain unfulfilled in 
the present life, if a measure of that reward did not con- 
sist in the increase of spiritual graces and comforts. Who 
has not felt the delightful reaction of his benevolent efforts 
upon his own heart? who has not seen, in the sensible 
comfort and sanctification of his own soul, that “he that 
watereth, shall be also watered himself?” The man who 
has never found his account in doing good in the increase 
of gracious affection, has yet to discover the grand secret of 
progressive sanctification. 

It may seem, perhaps, the merest truism to say, that no 
person can make advances in the divine life, without cau- 
tiously avoiding sin. But if I mistake not, this is a re- 
mark which every one who has been in the habit of watch- 
ing his own heart will see to be important. Every sin, 
whether open or secret, pollutes the soul, and necessarily 
separates it from God. Painful experience has taught every 
good man, that he cannot indulge himself in sinful habits, 
or in wrong affections of heart, without sensible decline in 
piety. Sensual indulgences of every kind debase the mind, 
and sink it below its exalted destiny. Luxury, extrava- 
gance, the intemperate enjoyment of any earthly good, ob- 
scure the moral vision of the soul, blunt its finest sensibili- 
ties, cool the ardour, and shake the steadfastness of its devo- 
tional feeling, and grieve the pure Spirit of God. Anger, 
wrath, malice, and other malignant passions agitate the 
bosom, and expel the amiable and dove-like virtues. A 
corroding solicitude about the world,—a covetous spirit, 
keeps the mind in such a state of febrile perturbation, that 
it cannot grow in grace. Vanity too, and the love of praise, 
pride, and desire for pre-eminence, are inveterate foes of god- 
liness. Envy and contention, suspicion and jealousy, will 
always be found to stupify the conscience and destroy 
spirituality. Every species and form of sin, is like the 
deadly fang of the serpent. It is only when good 
men “abstain from the appearance of evil,” and, as much 
as possible, from all temptation to it, that they will be 
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found “ perfecting holiness in the fear of the Lord.” It is 
only when they “keep their hearts with all diligence,” aud 
endeavour to suppress the incipient risings of iniquity, that 
they make any sensible advance toward that state of con- 
summated purity, where they shall “be like unto the angels,” 
and be holy as God is holy. 

There is another point which claims a few moments 
consideration, and that is éhe cause of this progressive holi- 
ness. 

There is no principle more clearly revealed in the Bible, 
than that men are, at the same time, active and passive in 
every holy exercise. Sanctification is the work of God’s 
spirit, and yet the holiness which is the result of it is the 
act of the believer. “ Work out your own salvation, with 
fear and trembling; for it is God that worketh in you, both 
to will and to do of his good pleasure.” We cannot pre- 
sent a scriptural view of the cause of sanctification, without 
dwelling a moment on these two thoughts. 

Progressive holiness is always the act of believers. Ho- 
liness is an exercise, emotion, or action of the mind; and 
therefore all advancement in holiness is the act of the crea- 
ture becoming holy, and making an unconstrained and 
spontaneous progress in the spiritual life. When God re- 
quires his people to “ grow in grace ;”—to “ add to their faith 
virtue, and to their virtue knowledge ;”—to “ abound in every 
good word and work ;”—to “ endure to the end ;” to be faith- 
ful unto death ;’—he requires them to perform a voluntary 
service, and to be active in performing it. And when they 
become more holy, the action is their own, and not the ac- 
tion of God. It is not God who becomes more holy, but 
saints themselves. It is not God who makes them holy in 
spite of themselves, but they themselves who become more 
holy under his gracious influence. When they exercise 
more constant, more uniform, or stronger affections of love, 
repentance, faith, and self denial ; or perform deeds of mer- 
cy and devotion; the act is entirely their own. They 
themselves watch, and pray, and follow on, and mount up- 
ward, till they become perfect as their Father in heaven is 
perfect. 

Sanctification is also the werk of God. 'Though holi- 
ness is the act of the creature, it is produced in the soul by 
the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. It is no part of 
our philosophy or our theology, to deny that God begins 
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the work of grace in the heart ; and we have the same evi- 
dence that he carries it on, as that he begins it. In regenera- 
tion God produces the first active principles of grace in the 
soul; in sanctification he continues and sustains them. 
Paul says to the believers at Philippi, “ Being confident of 
this very thing, that he which hath begun a good work in 
you, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” He 
represents God as “dwelling in the saints ;” and by this 
he means, that he continues to operate in their hearts by the 
influences of his Holy Spirit. God is also represented as 
“establishing” his people, as “anointing” and “ sealing” 
them, and “giving them the earnest of the Holy Spirit” 
in their hearts. Speaking of the influence by which the 
saints are fitted for heaven, it is said, “ Now he that hath 
wrought us for this self-same thing is God, who hath 
also given to us the earnest of the Spirit.” No degree of 
divine knowledge, no motives, or means of grace, no mani- 
festation of God in his works, his providence, or his word, 
no human suasion or divine, have any sanctifying influence 
upon the soul, without a divine energy immediately and 
directly producing this effect in view of the motives before 
the mind. Though God makes use of motives to accom- 
plish his purpose, he always puts forth his own divine agen- 
cy to produce this important effect, and by his own Spirit, 
causes his people io press onward from one degree of holi- 
ness to another. When they are favoured with impressive 
and affecting views of invisible and divine objects, it is be- 
cause God “ lifts the light of his countenance upon them,” 

and “manifests himself to them as he does not to the world.” 
When their affections are taken off from this world, and 
fixed on the world to come; it is not owing to their own 
independent reasonings and reflections upon the vanity and 
unsatisfactory nature of earthly enjoyments, but to the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit producing higher and nobler de- 
sires. When they enjoy unusual delight and satisfaction in 
the word and ordinances, and anticipate in them the sweet 
employments of a nobler world, or when they pant after the 
heavenly glory to be revealed ; their satisfaction and their 
anticipations, their every devotional feeling, and their every 
season of sacred refreshment and vigour, own God as their 
Author. It is God dwelling in them and they in him, that 
constitutes their sanctification. Nor is there any sentiment 
to which good men more cheerfully subscribe than this. 
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Listen to it in their prayers:—“ Draw us ; we will run after 
thee.” “'Take not thy Holy Spirit from me!” Listen to it 
in their grateful acknowledgments and praises: “By the 
grace of God Iam what lam! Not by works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but according to his mercy he 
saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour!” An is there not every thing 
in the experience of the saints to impress, and deepen, and 
endear this conviction? Are they not conscious, that they 
once possessed the same natural aversion to holiness with 
other men? Have they not painfully felt, and frequently 
complained of their insufficiency, of themselves, to make 
advances in holiness? And when they have been sanctified, 
have they not possessed as strong testimony as their own 
experience could furnish, that when grace is triumphant 
and sin subdued, it is attributable to this transforming in- 
fluence? ‘There is in the best of men a guilty impotence 
to spiritual good, “ better expressed by tears than words.” 
Even the renewed heart yields no fruit without the continu- 
ed influences of this Sun of righteousness. No matter how 
frequent and powerful and precious, their means of instruc- 
tion ; no matter how affecting the appeals of divine provi- 
dence ; of «little avail are they all, until the Spirit of God 
sweetly breathes into their soul. 

These two thoughts should never be separated, when we 
speak of the cause of sanctification. It is the act of be- 
lievers, and the work of God. ‘They themselves become 
holy under the influence of a divine energy upon their 
minds. And there is a delightful consistency in these truths, 
whether we can discern it or not. It would be foolish to 
argue against their consistency, because they are made up 
of plain facts,—facts too, the inconsistency of which no man 
has ever discovered either by his own experience, his own 
reason, or the word of God. 

But our readers will suffer us before we close, to call 
their attention to some of the motives to personal and pro- 
gressive sanctification. 

Progress in holiness is itself practicable. We aim at 
low attainments in piety, because we feel as though it would 
be presumptuous in such sinners to aim at high attainments, 
and because we have been in the habit of believing that 
high attainments are impracticable. But by the help of 
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and have the best reason to believe they shall be delivered 
from reproachful apostasies. In increasing grace there is 
also a perrenial source of the purest joy. If a little reli- 
gion is the spring of consolations superiour to all the plea- 
sures of the world, greater degrees of it must be an over- 
fiowing fountain, an ocean of delight. The reason why 
Christians are so often sad and melancholy, and derive so 
little comfort from piety, is that their piety is of so slow and 
stinted a growth, and their graces are so feeble and lan- 
guishing. The people of God may make religion the 
source of few consolations or many. They may make of 
it just as little, or just as much as they choose. There is 
enough in it to make them supremely happy; and if they 
fail to draw from it all the comfort they need, or all that it 
can impart, the fault is their own. We know so little of 
elevated piety, that we have never proved its joys. ‘True 
happiness is to be found only in living near to God. Here, 
the most enlarged desires, be they ever so eager and grasp- 
ing, and extend ever so far, may be gratified without harm 
and without satiety. This is the good for which the soul was 
formed, and to which its exalted capacities are adapted. This 
is the plenitude of bliss. “Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none upon the earth that I desire beside thee ?” 
The more we are like God, the more we are loved of him, 
and the more significant are the expressions of his love. 
Darkness and doubt embarrass the minds onlv of enfeebled 


Christians. “He that followeth after me,” saith our Lord, 
“shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” That peace and comfort of which the heart is so 


often robbed by inconstant affections and besetting sins ; 
that light of God’s countenance which is so often with- 
drawn, as the necessary discipline when we depart from 
him, would soon be restored, if the soul were intent in the 
pursuit of holiness. And that depression which so often 
weighs down the spirit ; those clouds which so often hang 
over the mind; and those temptations which are the source 
of such bitter and pensive anxiety, would soon be removed, 
if the heart were imbued with the spirit of Christ, and ab- 
sorbed in God as its best and only portion. Nothing in this 
miserable world would come amiss, if the people of God 
were more holy. ‘They would be happy to live and ready to 
die: and would rejoice both to do and suffer the will of 
God. 


Vor. I. 15 
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Large measures of f leslinens are a necessary qualification 
for distinguished usefulness. The great end for which the 
people of God were created and redeemed, is attained in pro- 
portion to their increase in holiness. Some Christians ac- 
complish very little for the honour of God in the world. 
They are little better than withered branches, and unfruitful 
hones in a well cultivated field. And but for here and there a 
leaf they show, or some solitary cluster of grapes when the 
vintage is over, they would be cumberers of the ground. 
“ Herein is my Father glorified,” saith the Lord Jesus, “that 
ye bear much fruit.” Would we put honour on the name 
of the Great God, our Saviour; would we redeem the 
pledge given to him in our self consecration to his service ; 
would we be something more than cyphers in his re- 
deemed creation ; we must press toward the mark of the 
prize of our high calling. Many eyes are upon the saints 
of God ; and as they are quickened in their course, or be- 
come languid and weary, so religion is honoured or dis- 
graced. ‘They are a “spectacle to God, angels, and men ; 
and their fide ‘lity and diligence will be commended and ap- 
plauded, or their inertness and unconcern will be censured 
and accused. O then with what unexhausted, exhaustless, 
ardour ought we to run the heavenly race! With what 
moral hereism ought we to fight the good fight of faith ! 
With what high and holy ambition, ought our bosoms to 
be fired in aiming at the crown? ‘There is no danger of 
excess in this enterprise. If piows men were as active in 
the pursuit of — as wicked men are in the pursuit of 
sin, how would they be hurried forward from one degree of 
grace to another! how would the glory of the Great Su- 
preme become the end of all their conduct ! how would 
the lustre of pi ‘ty shine on this ungodly world! how would 
the tribute of praise be brought to their redeeming God 
and Kine from altar! how would they make it manifest to 
the world, that they had not as yet ws Re their object, and 
that their sacred and loftiest desires were unsatisfied till 
“ Christ were magnified in them, whether it be by life or by 
death !” ; 

I will also remark, that large measures of holiness. en- 
sure a large reward in the future world. Wt such is 
the economy of divine grace that no holy affection or 
act will be unrewarded hereafter, how immeasurably 
urgent the encouragement to aim at high spiritual attain- 
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ments! ‘The most holy man will have the largest capacity 
for joy; will be the best fitted for the presence and ser- 
vice of God, for the fellowship and society of holy beings, 
and for the employments and felicity of that spiritual and 
sinless state of existence. “ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” Every new attainment in holiness 
here, is the commencement of a series of causes, every one 
of which, in eternal succession, is productive of effects, 
rich in joy, and elevating in their influence on the mind. 
There will indeed be no wandering star in the celestial fir- 
mament, and all shall shine there in the beauties of holiness : 
but yet “one star” will “ differ from another star in glory ;” 
while those who have shone the brightest here, will be 
most brilliant, and move in the largest orbit there. No 
doubt there are methods within the resources of his own 
wisdom by which the Moral Governour of the Universe can 
express the delight he takes in holiness in direct proportion 
to the degree in which it exists in the soul. To some who 
were eminently holy and self denying men, Jesus once said, 
“] appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appoint- 
ed unto me ; that ye may eat and drink at my table in my 
Kingdom.” Some there will be who will “sit on thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” As it is impossibie for 
us to predict ali the ruinous effects of sin, as they are no 
doubt indefinitely diffused and extended throughout eter- 
nity ; so we know not all the happy effects of holiness, dif- 
fusing and extending themselves immeasurably and forever. 
As the most sinful man will be the most miserable, so the 
most holy man will be the most happy. Who then will 
have respect to this high reward? Who will stretch forth 
his desires for this infinite recompense? Who will fix his 
eye on the brightest jewel in heaven’s diadem? Whose 
bosom will glow with irrepressible desire for the purest pearl 
in the crown of righteousness ? 

Christians were elected to be holy. ‘They were redeem- 
ed to be holy. They were called to be holy. Christ loved 
the church and gave himself for it, that “he might sanctify 
and cleanse it.” And when by the varied dispensations of 
his providence and grace he shail have purged away its 
dross, it shall be presented before him glorious in holiness, 
“without spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” “Having 
therefore these promises, let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and the spirit, perfecting holiness in 
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the fear of God.” Let us excel in holiness. Let us live 
no longer at “this poor dying rate.” Men who fear God, 
who have an enlightened and tender conscience, who 
know any thing of the blessedness of being like him, 
and constrained by his love, will pant after still greater 
similitude, and never be satisfied, till they “awake in his 
likeness.” 


Art. VIII. THrotocy anp Naturat Science, OR A 
Review or BretTscHNeiperR’s “LETTER TO A 
STATESMAN.” 

Translated from the German, By THe Eprror. . 

[The following article is taken from the ‘‘ Evangelical Church Journal,” 
published at Berlin, under the direction of Dr. Hengstenberg. It was written 
principally in reference to Bretschneider’s “ Letter to a Statesman,’’ which 
has excited much attention in Germany, and has been regarded as the most 
able of the innumerable statements and vindications of modern German 
Rationalism, which have been called forth by the attack lately made upon it, 
in the journal from which this article is extracted. In this letter, Bretsch- 
neider takes the ground, that there must be some compromise between the 
antiquated doctrines of theology, and the results of modern scientific pur- 
suits. To effect this compromise, he regards as the office of Rationalism 
“ Rationalism,” according to him,“ designs to restore the interrupted harmo- 
ny between theology and human sciences, and is the necessary product of 
the scientific cultivation of modern times.”"* He goes on to specify instances 
of disagreement between the established articles of the Christian faith, and 
the latest results in the various de ‘partments of natural philosophy. Select- 
ing uniformly those results which militate against the Bible, rather than 
those which agree with it, and presuming these results to be infallibly true, 
(though they are notoriously hypothetical,) he arrives at his conclusion, that 
the doctrines of the ology must be so modified as to agree with the progress 
of science, or fall into conte mpt. 

In a full refutation of Rationalism, as thus explained, it would be neces- 
sary to show, that Revelation is an independent source of knowledge, and 
not merely co-ordinate with nature, but superiour to it; so that its truths, 
instead of being liable to modification from any alledged discoveries in na- 
ture, are rather the standard by which the truth of the latter should be test- 
ed. It is indeed to be presumed, that Revelation and Nature, when rightly 
understood, never really clash, having God for their common author. But 
in case of an apparent discrepancy y, itis certainly wrong to make Nature, 
which is lower, the measure and criterion of Revelation, which is higher, 
and more immediately and directly from God. But the writer of the follow- 
ing article descends from this vantage ground, on which the the ologian is 
entitled to stand, and meets ana conquers infide lity on its own level. Say- 
ing nothing of the right which might so e asily be vindicated to the theolo- 
gian, of at once condemning as false any doctrines of natural science, how- 
ever confirmed, which should conflict with the positive doctrines of Reve- 


* Bretschneider’s ‘‘ Sendschreiben,”’ p. 78 
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lation, he shows that there are no well established results of scientific 
investigation which do thus conflict with the Bible, and that the highest 
oracles of the sciences themselves have pronounced in favour of the doc- 
trines of Revelation, and in opposition to the hypotheses of an infidel philo- 
sophy. This article is not one of great pretensions. Its chief merit con- 
sists in a sprightly and popular style, and in the ample testimonies it adduces 
from the highest scientific authorities in favour of the doctrines of Reve- 
Jation.—Ep1ror.} 

THEOLOGIANS are beginning to take more notice of the 
natural sciences. And it were very much to be desired, 
that they would do this with the disposition of the pious na- 
turalists of former times, who, while they loved the revela- 
tion of God in his works, regarded with still higher affection 
his revelation in Christ. This, however, is not the case with 
many of our modern theologians ; on the contrary, they call 
in the natural sciences, to aid them in the war which they 
have declared against the Bible. 

It is with the greatest reluctance, that I must name 
Schleiermacher among these theologians. But how can I 
pass by in silence the opinion of such a man, especially as 
it has of late excited so much attention! He says in his 
second letter to Dr. Liicke: “When you consider the present 
state of natural science, and how it is advancing to a more 
complete knowledge of the world, than could have been an- 
ticipated a short time ago; what think you is likely to be 
the fate, I will not say of our Theology, but of our evangeli- 
cal Christianity itself?” He then goes on to say, that to 
him it is plain, that we must learn to dispense with many 
things which many are accustomed to consider as insepara- 
ble from the essence of Christianity. “I will say nothing,” 
he continues, “about the siz days work ; but as to the whole 
notion of the Creation, as it is commonly understood, (irre- 
spective too of the Mosaic cl. sonology,) how long will it be 
able to hold out against the influence of that view of the world, 
which is formed from scientific combinations, the deductions 
from which are inevitable: especially since this is an age in 
which the method only and the detail of the sciences remain 
unrevealed among the arcana of the initiated, while the great 
results become at once accessible to all persons of any curi- 
osity or reflection, even among the common people. Our 
New Testament miracles too, to say nothing of the Old,— 
how long before they must be subjected anew (though on 
better premises than those heretofore adopted by the inflated 
Encyclepedia,) to the dilemma, that either the whole history 
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to which they belong must be considered as a fable, in which 
it is impossible to find out how much historical basis it has ; 
or, allowing them to be historical facts, that so far at least 
as they took place in nature, analogies from nature must be 
sought for them? What, my friend, will be the result then? 
I shall not live to see that time, but can lay myself down 
quietly to sleep. But you, my friend, and your contempo- 
raries, who are of the same mind with us, what will you do? 
Will you still entrench yourself behind the outworks, and 
suffer yourselves to be blockaded by the sciences? Shall 
the knot of history be so untied, as to couple Christianity 
with barbarism, and science with infidelity ?” 

When I read this passage, I could not help thinking of 
what was said by the Israelitish spies, when they returned 
from Canaan: “ And there we saw the giants,—the sons of 
Anak; and we were in our own sight as grasshoppers ; and 
so we were in their sight.”* Is it true, then, that theologians 
are so disheartened, and so destitute of heroic faith, that they 
will quit the castle which they have sworn to their king to 
defend, even before they are summoned by the enemy to 
surrender ? And must Theology, who was a princess among 
the heathen, and a queen over the nations, now become a 
servant ? 

It will not be possible to make any reply to Schleiermacher 
until he expresses himself more definitely, and mentions 
what are the results of modern science which come out so 
overwhelmingly against the Bible,—results, I mean, which 
depend upon positive experiments, and not upon hypotheses 
and ingenious deductions. But what can be the reason, 
why Schleiermacher should treat the miracles of the Bible 
so contemptuously, and so overrate the natural sciences? 
Has not science rather reason to wonder at these wonders? 
Has the medical art ever succeeded in raising the dead by 
natural means? Bacon says, Scientia et potentia humana 
in idem coincidunt.t Our Lord who stilled the sea, and 
raised the dead, certainly knew more of the elements, and of 
the human body, than all our naturalists and physiologists 
taken together. Their impotence is the best proof of their 
ignorance. Had they found the living source of truth, they 
would at the same time have reached the original fountain 
of all power, since the God of truth and of power is the 


* Numbers, 13: 32. + Novum Organum, I. 3. 
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same. They might then show their kriowledge by their 
works. 

Dr. Bretschneider has also of late entered into alliance 
with natural science, in opposition to Theology, which he 
had espoused. In his “ Letter to a Statesman,” he mentions 
more distinctly the particular points upon which he builds 
his argument. His attacks being more direct, admit of a 
more definite rejoinder. He says, “ The experimental sci- 
ences of every kind, have had a more sensible and disturbing 
action upon the old theological system, than even specula- 
tive philosophy.”"* Among these sciences he enumerates, 
“the whole knowledge of nature,—geology, geography, 
ethnology, astronomy.” He then proceeds to mention seve- 
ral of the most important doctrines and facts of Scripture, 
against which these sciences have come out, either in direct 
or indirect opposition. We shall now proceed to examine 
more closely the attacks made upon the Bible by Geology, 
Astronomy, and Anthropology, as founded upon our ac- 
quaintance with different nations. 


I. GEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


“Geology,” according to Dr. Bretschneider, “can no 
longer succeed in reconciling the Mosaic account of the Crea- 
tion, with the revolutions which our globe has experienced. 
It teaches, without enquiring how the theologian can extri- 
cate himself in this matter, that the earth has passed through 
many great epochs of formation, of indefinite, but long dura- 
tion. and that the first creations upon it, afte wwards perished.” 
If the Bible speaks of a flood, which was universal, and co- 
vered all the mountains of the earth, “this is now known to 
be mathem« atically impossible, since we have become ac- 
quainted with the entire globe, and understand the laws by 
which the swelling of the sea is governed.” 

To begin with the last point, we wish to know who has 
shown, or is able to show, this mathematical impossibility ? 
A late distinguished geologistt says, “ We have attempted to 
penetrate as far as possible bene ath the surface, into the in- 
teriour of the earth. Butif we compare the depth to which 

ve have actually penetrated, with the real diameter of the 
earth, it will be seen, that we have scarcely broken the sur- 
face, and that the scratch of a needle on the varnish of one 


* Sendschreiben, p. 66. 7 Brogniart. 
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of our common terrestrial globes, is proportionally much 
deeper, than the deepest perforations with which we have 
ever penetrated into the interiour of the earth.” If now at the 
time of the flood, there was not only a rain of forty days up- 
on the earth, but all the “fountains of the great deep were 
broken up,” is ita mathematical impossibility, that a gush of 
water from the interiour of this monstrous ball, should cover 
the mountains, which, in comparison with the diameter of 
the earth, are exceedingly diminutive? The production of 
water in the dropsy and other diseases, would seem to be far 
more mathematically impossible; and yet the fact is plain. 
Equally certain must the fact of a former flood, overflowing 
the mountains, appear to the naturalist, (even independently 
of the Bible, and of the traditions of many ancient nations 
agreeing with it,) when he finds millions of sea-shells upon 
the highest mountain tops,—when he knows that the ava- 
lanches in the Himalaya mountains in Central Asia have 
brought down skeletons of herses from an elevation of 
16,000 feet, from summits which no man, not to say beast, 
is now able to reach. And how many facts are there of a 
similar nature to these ! 

In many cases it would be better, if men would not put 
on so much the appearance of knowing to a very hair, what 
is possible, and what is impossible in the universe. Some 
forty years ago, when a learned man read in Livy that it 
had rained stones; or heard that in the church at Ensisheim 
a stone was shown, which, judging from its inscription, had 
fallen from heaven: he would shrug his shoulders at the 
honest credulity of our worthy ancestors in believing some- 
thing mathematically impossible. But after it had repeat- 
edly rained stones in our own day, the Academicians were 
obliged to allow, that what they had so long regarded as 
mathematically impossible, had actually taken place, and 
the raining of stones was then put down as a fact in natural 
history. Many of them now assume the air of understanding 
the process of the thing from the very bottom, and shrug 
their shoulders at the honest peasant who cannot understand 
the thing as weil as they do, and who expresses modest 
doubts at their explanations. Thus it goes in the world. 

Geology now, according to Bretschneider, can no longer 
assent to the Mosaic account of the Creation, and professes 
this, unconcerned how theologians may proceed in the mat- 
ter. The theologian, too, might take his stand upon the 
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book of Genesis, unconcerned how the geologist could re- 
concile himself with this. Such, however, is not the opinion 
of Dr. Bretschneider. He says (p. 77,) “' That the theologian 
can refute the sciences which depend upon experience, and 
are independent of theological principles, appears of itself to 
be impossible, and the attempt, should it be actually made, 
must be wholly fruitless.” Should there be a collision, 
therefore, between the Bible and—mark well—not Nature, 
but natural philosophers, Dr. Bretschneider would not 
hesitate a moment to declare himself against the Bible, and 
in favour of the infallible philosophers,—proving himself de- 
cidedly unbelieving as to the Bible, and superstitiously confi- 
dent in natural philosophy, as if it had never erred. But 
how often has philosophy erred, and how often does it still 
err every day! 

Let us consider now more particularly the alledged col- 
lision between Genesis and Geology. The Geologist has 
to do especially with the present, with the mountains and 
what concerns them, as they are spread out before his eyes. 
From the observation of that which now is, he refers back 
to the manner in which it has become thus; and here his 
fancy, which naturally plays a principal part in this calling 
up of the past, often seduces him to an unbridled deduction 
of consequences. A small, a very small part of the solid 
land, has been explored with any tolerable accuracy. The 
bottom of the sea, which covers two thirds of the surface of 
the earth, is wholly unknown. How trifling are the depths 
below the earth’s crust into which we have penetrated, we 
have already seen by the comparison of the scratch in the 
varnish of the globe. Since, then, the amount of our know- 
ledge of the present surface of the earth is so small, the 
merest tyro might hence conclude, how far we are removed 
from the point, in which we should be able to make out any 
thing definitely of the past condition of the entire globe. 
This is rendered doubly difficult by the fact, that the form- 
ation of the mountains cannot be explained from the man- 
ner in which the elements now act upon each other. “ The 
necessity,” says the celebrated Cuvier,* “in which Geolo- 
gists saw themselves, to seek for causes different from those 
which we now see in operation, is the reason why they 
have adopted so many extraordinary hypotheses, and wan- 
dered and lost themselves in so many opposite directions.” 








* Discours sur les revolutions de la surface du Globe, p. 43, 1828. 
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Cuvier proceeds to mention ironically some ten of the bold- 
est of these hypotheses, and then says: “But how much 
difference and contradiction is there even among those 
geologists who have proceeded with more reserve, and who 
did not seek for their means (moyens) beyond the department 
of ordinary physics and chemistry.” He then mentions six 
other hypotheses, and says, “I could mention twenty more, 
quite as distinct from each other as those which have been 
already named. Let me not be misunderstood. It is not 
my design to criticise their authors; on the contrary, I per- 
ceive that these ideas have belonged generally to men of 
genius and science, who have well understood facts, many 
of whom have travelled a long time with the design of test- 
ing them, and who have themselves furnished many and 
important facts for science.” So Cuvier. And now these 
Geologists, so totally disagreed among themselves, and, like 
Sisyphus, tasking themselves in vain, are, according to 
Bretschneider, to sit in judgement upon Moses. 

With these declarations of Cuvier agree the views of all 
the greatest geologists. 'The celebrated Alexander Brog- 
niart concludes the work already cited, on the formation of 
mountains, with these words: “if any suppose themselves 
possessed of sufficient knowledge of geological phenomena, 
and are endued with so bold and penetrating a spirit as to 
be able, with the few materials which we possess, to set forth 
the manner in which our earth was created; we leave to 
them this splendid undertaking; as for ourselves, we feel 
that we are in possession neither of sufficient means nor 
strength, to erect so bold, and probably so perishable a 
structure. 

Exactly in the same spirit does the distinguished Hiwm- 
boldt express himself. “'True geognosis,” he says, “ac- 
quaints us with the external surface of the earth, as it now 
is ; and is a science as certain as any sclence descriptive of 
natural phenomena can be. On the contrary, every thing 
relating to the former state of our planet, is as uncertain, 
as the manner in which the atmosphere of the planets is 
formed. And yet it is not long since geologists employed 
themselves chiefly with these problems, the solution of which 
is almost impossible, and seemed to prefer to resort to these 
fabulous times in the physical history of the world.”* 


* “Essai geognostique sur le gisement des roches,”’ by Humboldt, p. 5 
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When we read these humble acknowledgments of some 
of the greatest naturalists respecting their knowledge, or 
rather ignorance, of the former states of the earth, and es- 
pecially of the history of the creation, we cannot forbear to 
wonder, that a theologian,—e layman in natural science, 
should rush on so boldly in the attempt to confute Moses 
by Geology. Dr. Bretschneider knows neither what natural 
history has done, nor what it can do, if he supposes that 
ir its present state it can give any certain disclosures re- 
specting the history of the creation. Does it understand 
even the work of preservation,—the daily production of 
men, animals, and plants? The greatest zoologist of our 
times, Cuvier, confesses, “that the origination of organic 
being is the greatest mystery in the household of nature, 
into which mortal spirit has never been able as yet to pene- 
trate. We see only that which is already formed, never the 
first formation itself... The deepest investigations have 
never as yet unveiled the mystery of the origin of being.”* 
If then the greatest naturalist must humbly confess, that 
what lies before his eyes, indeed his own origin, is the deep- 
est mystery, (“who knows whence he came,”)—shall we 
imagine ourselves capable of understanding how the hea- 
vens and the earth were formed in the beginning? “ Where 
wast thou, when I formed the earth ; tell me, if thou art so 
wise ?” 

But some one may ask, (and a Christian divine ought 
to be the first one to ask such a question,) Have there been 
no results from these diligent geological inquiries which 
agree with the Bible? Yes, we respond; exactly those geo- 
logical facts which are most certainly and indubitably es- 
tablished agree with the Bible. It is by facts of this nature, 
that the flood is proved. Upon this geological certainty of 
a flood, Brogniart founds the two principal divisions in 
his book which has been already cited. The first compri- 
ses the present, as he calls it postdiluvian world; the 
second, the former, or antediluvian period. Buckland’s 
excellent work, “ Reliquie diluviane,”’ which obtained a 
prize from the royal society in London, follows, as its title 
implies, the Mosaic narrative of the flood, and in a most 
admirable manner places this great catastrophe before our 
minds by a multitude of observations made with great dili- 
gence, and combined together soberly, and without any un- 
natural force. 








* Cuvier’s “ Animal Kingdom.” 
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We rejoice in these clear results of Geology agreeing 
with the Bible. And no geological facts can be pointed 
out, which in themselves, contradict the Bible.* An appa- 
rent contradiction can result only from immature hypotheses 
built precipitantly upon premises wholly unable to support 
them. It was this precipitancy which gave birth to those 
innumerable geological systems of which Cuvier speaks, 
as we have seen. We must thoroughly understand the ac- 
count of Moses, and also the mountains of the earth, before 
we shall be able to compare them with each other. But as 
Buckland well remarks, “ thorough geologica! investigations 
lead back to the Holy Scriptures, while superficial investi- 
gations lead from them.” 


Il. ASTRONOMY AND THE BIBLE. 


The second alledged opponent of the Bible, according to 
Bretschneider, is Astronomy. He says (p. 70,) “ It was this 
exalted science which first made a fatal assault upon the 
notions of antiquity respecting heaven, earth, hell, resur- 
rection, judgement, and the end of the world, which still 
remained unaltered at the time of the Reformation.” He 
then puts down Melancthon as a man very limited in his as- 
tronomical views, because he called the Copernican doctrine 
of the motion of the earth round the sun, foolish and vision- 
ary, “being led to this probably,” as Bretschneider goes on 
to say, “ by recollecting the words of Joshua, stand still, O 
Sun, upon Gibeon.” 

One remark here. Every country schoolmaster now 
teaches by hearsay, that the earth moves round the sun, 
without once thinking of giving himself or his scholars, the 
trouble of comprehending the planetary motions. But 
Tycho Brahe, Riccioli, Bacon, and other great spirits of 
antiquity, did not aliow themselves to dispose of this sub- 
ject soeasily. Bretschneider seems to suppose, that Melanc- 

* As, for example, the appearance of Fossils.—As the geologists now con- 
nect the Volcanic with the Neptunian theory, there is no possibility of fixing 
the epochs of formation, with any tolerable degree of probability. One exam- 
ple may suffice to show this. Brogniart, in the work before cited, considers 
Granite as a body sometimes projected, sometimes precipitated. Suppose a gran- 
ite summit, to project above a layer of clay, which encircles it. If it is regarded 
as precipitated, it is older than the layer of clay covering it, and cast upon it. If 
itis regarded as projected, it is more recent than the layer of clay which covers 
it, and through which it broke forth from beneath. The ambiguity and arbi- 


trariness of the geological interpretation is clear. I mention this in reference to 
Dr. Bretschneider’s “indefinite, but long epochs of formation.” 
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thon could have been led to his decision, only by a blind 
adherence to the Bible. But if a man of as much genius 
as Melancthon possessed, gave himself to the diligent study 
of the heavenly bodies, it is not to be wondered at, if, in 
his best endeavours to understand the Copernican system, 
many things in it should have seemed to him, if not against 
reason, yet above it.* 

Suppose that on the 21st of June he had beheld from 
his window in Wittenberg, the Polar star exactly over the 
point of a neighbouring spire ; and that, on his seeing again 
on the night of the 21st of December, the same star, from 
the same window, and exactly over the same spire, his Co- 
pernican colleague Rhaticus had told him, that he was now 
more than forty millions of miles distant from the place, in 
which he was on the 21st of June, i. e. that since that time 
the earth had moved on so far :—I put it now to Dr. Bret- 
schneider’s conscience, what would the rationalist theolo- 
gians have decided respecting this fact of the Copernican 
Astronomy, if it had been mentioned, not in an astronomi- 
cal book, but in the Bible? Would they not have declared 
it mathematically impossible? But truly these theologians 
believe science in every thing upon its mere word; while 
in nothing do they repose trust in their rightful Lord and 
Master.t It is a remark of Pascal, “ that we must doubt in 
the right place, be decided in the right place, and submit 
ourselves in the right place. One who does not this, under- 
stands not in what the strength of reason consists.” But 
these theologians doubt in just the wrong place, are decided 
iu the wrong place, and in the wrong place submit their 
reason ; and therefore know but little of the strength of rea- 


* A distinction which Bretschneider particularly insists upon in his work 
against Rese. It would be well for him to annex the more accurate distinction 
of Quenstedt. 1. “ Articuli fidei non in se sunt contra rationem, sed solum su- 
pra rationem : per accidens vero fit ut sint etiam contra rationem, quando ratio 
judicium sibi de illis sumit ex suis principiis, nec sequitur lucem verbi, sed eos- 
dem negat et impugnat. 2. Articul fidei sunt non solum supra, sed et contra 
rationem corruptam et depravatam, que illos stultitiam ease judicat.” ‘1, Arti- 
cles of faith are not in themselves contrary to reason, but only above it. It 
sometimes indeed happens, that they are also contrary to reason, when reason 
assumes judgement over them on its own principles, and does not follow the 
light of the word, but denies and assails them. 2. Articles of faith are not only 
above, but contrary to depraved and corrupt reason, which judges them to be 
Soolishness. 


t It will be obvious, that by these remarks I only design to show, how 
much easier it is to receive the Copernican system on faith, than to understand 


it a enough, not to be perplexed by facts regarding it, which appear to 
us to be truly miraculous. 
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son, and so can be called Retionaliste, only by the same pri- 
vative etymology, by which lucus is derived & Non lucendo. 

I come now to those scriptural doctrines which are said 
to be endangered by the Copernican Astronomy. How the 
passage in Joshua which has already been cited, might, on 
a superficial view, appear to be irreconcileable with the 
hypothesis of Copernicus, is very obvious: but how many 
of the things mentioned by Bretschneider are so, it is impos- 
sible for me, after my best endeavours, to understand. To 
cite only a single example: “ Whereas,” he says (p. 73,) 
“the ancients felt a necessity of having an under world for 
the souls of the deceased, because they could neither leave 
them upon the surface of the earth, nor transport them to 
heaven ; this necessity ceased now to be felt any longer. 
Indeed the whole notion of an wnder world and a hell, 
was destroyed by Astronomy and Geology, and with it 
all the traditionary notions about. the punishments of the 
damned. With the loss of the old belief about heaven and 
hell, the Devil also, with the Evil spirits, lost his place as a 
fallen angel, banished from heaven. 'The idea, too, of 
Christ’s descent to hell became very troublesome to theolo- 
gians, after the under world had been taken from them.” 
“Tt now became a question with our theologians, where 
the soul of Christ was, while his body lay in the grave.” 
This seems then to imply the thought, that Christ was only 
apparently dead. 

The reader will perceive that Bretschneider understands 
the art of drawing consequences* Were the premises only 
true, the conclusion would certainly be so. The premises 
are, that the notion of an under world is destroyed by As- 
tronomy and Geology. But what does the Astronomer or 
the Geologist know of the interiour of the earth? I must 
refer again to what has been said before, that the depth to 
which the miner has penetrated, may be compared with the 
scratch of a needle on the varnish of a common globe. 
Can the texts, Eph. 4: 9, and 1 Pet. 3: 19, 20, be so easily 
set aside ? 

But how comes it to pass, every intelligent reader will 
be ready to enquire, that these inconsistencies between the 
Copernican system and the Bible, if the y really exist, have 
been unobserved during nearly three centuries? The three 
great heroes of Astronomy, Copernicus, Keppler, and New- 
ton, were certainly Christian believers, and any thing but 
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indifferent to such contradictions. Newton’s firm and pious 
adherence to the Bible is too well known, to make it neces- 
sary for me to dwell upon it here. His work on Chronolo- 
gy is based upon the Bible. ‘This man, whom his age ad- 
mired as its greatest genius, wrote a commentary on the 
Prophet Daniel and the Apocalypse. Hence we may infer 
(a majori ad minus), what was the degree of his ortho- 
doxy. 

What Keppler thought of the apparent contradictions be- 
tween the Bible and the system of Copernicus, appears from 
the following passage. “ Astronomy,” he says,* “ unfolds the 
causes of natural things; it professedly (ez professo) inves- 
tigates optical illusions. ‘The Bible, which teaches higher 
things (sublimiora tradentes,) makes use of the common 
modes of speech, in order to be understood,—speaks only in 
passing of natural things, according to their appearance, 
since it is upon their appearance, that human language is 
built. And the Bible would speak in the same way, even if 
all men had insight into these optical illusions. For even 
we astronomers do not pursue this science with the design 
of altering common language ; but we wish to open the gates 
of truth, without at all affecting the vulgar modes of speech. 
We say, with the common people, the planets stand still, or 
go down,—the sun rises and sets, it comes forth from one 
end of heaven, like a bridegroom from his chamber, and 
hides itself at the other end ;—it mounts into the midst of 
the heavens,—these forms of speech we use with the common 
people; meaning only, that so the thing. appears to us, al- 
though it is not truly so, as all astronomers are agreed. 
How much less should we require that the Scriptures of di- 
vine inspiration, setting aside the common modes of speech, 
should shape their words according to the model of the na- 
tural sciences, and by employing a dark and inappropriate 
phraseology about things which surpass the comprehension 
of those whom it designs to instruct, perplex the simple peo- 
ple of God, and thus obstruct its own way towards the at- 
tainment of the far more exalted end at which it aims.t” 

* Epitome Astronomie Copernicana, p. 138. 


+ A certain author, in a poetic address to the morning, attempted, in opposi- 
tion to these views of Keppler, to adapt his language to the Copernican system : 
The first verse is as follows. 

When the majestic king of day, 
Ascends the flaming eastern skies, 
Revolving earth reflects the ray, 
And glittering through its orbit flies. 


The author’s well meant scientific zeal has occasioned some confusion here ; 
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Thus plainly and excellently does this'great Astronomer 
answer the objections which were made at his time, from 
the apparent inconsistencies between the Copernican system 
and the.Bible. Still more readily does Copernicus himself 
dispose of those who attempted to prove such inconsistencies. 
He had so good a theological conscience in the construction 
of his system, that he dedicated his celebrated work, de revo- 
lutionibus orbium celestium, to Pope Paul If. In this de- 
dication he says, “Should there, perchance, be any foolish 
praters (paraédoyo), Who, while they know nothing of mathe- 
matical matters, yet assume to pronounce judgement concern- 
ing them, and on account of some texts of Scripture which 
they wickedly pervert to their own purposes, venture to 
blame and denounce my work ;—for such persons I con- 
cern myself not at all, and despise their opinion, as stupidly 
impudent.”* 

Copernicus, like Keppler, and afterwards Newton, were 
therefore firmly persuaded, that the new system of the world 
was not opposed to the Bible. But the monks who con- 
demned Galileo thought differently, and agreed with Dr. 
Bretschneider. He and the monks place the matter in this 
position, either the doctrines of the Bible, or the doctrines of 
Copernicus are true,—one or the other must give place. 
The monks, and with them the Pope, decided for the Bible ; 
Bretschneider for Copernicus, and against the Bible ; “ since 
it is obvious,” as he says, “that the sciences, which rest up- 
on experience, cannot be refuted.” “And even the Pope,” 
he says, (p. 77,) “saw himself compelled, after a number of 
years, to allow the condemned Copernican system in Rome.” 
Does Bretschneider then really think, that in allowing the 
Copernican system, the Pope at the same time pronounced, 
as carelessly as he himself does, many of the doctrines of the 
Bible erroneous, and that he assailed the book of Joshua? 
On the contrary, science rather appeals de papa male in- 
formato, ad papam melius informandum—trom the Pope 
ill-informed, to the Pope to be better informed, and the Pope is 
now convinced, that those who find such contradictions 


since he not only makes the earth revolve, but the sun ascend the sky, and thus 
puts them both in motion. 

* The passage is thus in the original: “ Si fortasse erunt paraté\oyor qui cum 
omnium mathematum ignari sint, tamen de illis judicium sibi sumunt, propter 
aliquem locum scripture, male ad suum propositum detorsum, ausi fuerint meum 
hoc institutum reprehendere ac insectari, illos nihil moror, adeo at etiam illorum 
judicium tamquam temerarium contemnam.” 
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between the Bible and Copernicus, are foolish praters 
(paraSdoyox,) and it is on this account that he now allows 
of the Copernican system. 


11t. ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 


The third alledged enemy of the Bible, is, according to 
Bretschneider, the Natural History of the human race, 
founded upon the more recent information we possess re- 
specting the different people of the earth. “Natural Philo- 
sophers and writers of travels,” says Bretschneider, (p. 68,) 
“communicated unsuspectingly the results of their inquiries 
respecting the human race, and the nations in all parts and 
corners of the earth. ‘They described the difference of the 
races in form, colour, and intellectual powers, and the varie- 
ties arising from the mixture of the races. They pointed 
out the great and permanent distinctions between them, 
showing that these diflerences cannot be laid to the account 
of climate or mode of support, but depend upon an original 
difference of origin. Blumenbach collected skulls from all 
parts of the world, and brought the results of his observa- 
tions into a system. Into what perplexity was the theologian 
now thrown! If it is made to appear, that instead of 
one Adam for the whole human race, there is an Adam for 
the Caucasians, another for the negroes, a third for the Ame- 
rican tribes, a fourth for the Malays, a fifth for the Mongoli, 
etc.; what can theology do with the one Adam of the Bible, 
with the doctrine of the Fall, and the guilt imputed to all 
men through Adam, with the whole doctrine of original sin 
as a consequence of the Fall, and an infirmity derived to all 
men, by ordinary generation from Adam? And if these 
doctrines were set aside, where was the necessity of the vi- 
carious satisfaction of Christ,—the second Adam, in order to 
remove the cuilt of the first? Where was now the ground 
of the condemnation of the heathen, if they did not descend 
from Adam?” And—since we are put on so good a course 
of questions by Bretschneider,—I would proceed to ask, 
where, if it is true that the theologian cannot refute the sei- 
ences which depend on experience,—where could he find 
any ground left, on which to construct a system of Christian 
Theology? This must be as difficult an undertaking, as for 
a cutler to make a knife, in which nothing but the handle 
and blade should be wanting. 

Vou. [. 17 
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That the human race is divided into many species, is not 
derived from one Adam, but from as many Adams as there 
are species, was said long ago by another man, with whom 
more lately some German and French writers have agreed. 
That man was Voltaire, of whose contempt for religion 
Bretschneider elsewhere speaks. But how can he dare to 
cast a stone against Voltaire? Indeed, where is there so 
great a difference between them? Has not Bretschneider, 
as well as Voltaire, attacked the fundamentals of the Christ- 
ian doctrine,—the truth of the divine word, our only conso- 
lation in life and in death? I see no difference but this, 
that Voltaire attacks religion with wit, and Bretschneider 
without wit. 

But Voltaire has been corrected in this matter by the great 
Haller, who thus writes :* “ Voltaire attempted to throw sus- 
picion upon the narrative of Moses, and to make the deriva- 
tion of all nations from a single man ridiculous. ‘The pre- 
text for his notion is derived from the fundamental errour, 
that the different people,—the whites and the negroes,—are 
distinguished from each other by as essential characteristics 
in their organization, as a palm-tree is from a_pear-tree. 
This principle is plainly false. All men with whom we 
are acquainted, in the South and in the North, or who are 
every day discovered in the great sea which extends from 
Patagonia to the Cape of Good Hope, and so around to Pata 
gonia, encircling the known world, have countenances, teeth, 
fingers, toes, breasts, their whole inward structure, and all 
the entrails, invariably alike, without the least distinction. 
We are acquainted with many sorts of animals, between 
which there are vastly greater differences than are ever 
found between two men, and which are yet unquestionably 
of the same origin.” "Thus the great physiologist Haller. — 

In this respect Cuvier, the creat zoologist ot our times, 


but one genus.” In another place he says, “ Althouch there 
is only one genus of men, since all nations of the earth can 
fruitfully intermingle, yet we observe that different nations 
have a peculiar organization, which is propagated in a he- 
reditary way, and that these differences of organization con- 
stitute the different races.” 

* Briefe uber einige, &c. Letters on some objections of free-thinkers of the 


present day. Pt. III. p. 70 
t The Animal Kingdom, by Cuvier, Pt. I 
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perfectly agrees with him. “ Man,” he says.t “consists of 
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Dr. Bretschneider refers us, however, on this subject to 
Blumenbach. After saying, as quoted above, that the differ- 
ences among men must not be laid to the account of climate 
or of food, but must be traced to a fundamental difference in 
their origin, he proceeds to say: “Blumenbach collected 
skulls from all parts of the world, and brought the results of 
his observations into a system. Into what perplexity was 
the theologian now thrown! If it was made to appear, that 
instead of one Adam, ete.” | ask any unprejudiced reader 
not familiarly acquainted with this subject, whether, after 
reading this passage, he would not certainly have supposed, 
that Blumenbach atiirmed in his system, that there is a dif- 
ference among men, which cannot be laid to the account of 
climate, ete., but which depends upon a difference in their 
origin,—in short, that there were many Adams ? 

What then, will the reader think, when he is assured, 
that he may find the very opposite of all this in Blumen- 
bach’s work, De generis humani verietate.” This work 
concludes with the following words: “It cannot be doubted 
that each and all the varieties of men, as far as they are now 
known, belong in a!l probability (verisimillime) to one and 
the same species.” To prove this is the object of the whole 
book,—to prove that the varieties among men do not result 
from a difference of origin, but from climate, food, ete. And 
not only in the work already named, but also in his contri- 
butions to natural history, has Blumenbach carried through 
this his characteristic doctrine. He says here, (p. 56,) 
“There have been persons who have protested vehemently 
against seeing their own noble selves placed by the side of 
negroes and Hottentots, in one common genus in the system 
of nature. An idle dreamer,—the celebrated philosophus 
per i7nem Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombastus, could not 
understand how all the children of men should belong to one 
and the same genus, and therefore, to solve his doubts, made 
on paper his two Adams. It may conduce to quiet the 
minds of many in this matter, which is a universal family 
concern, for me to name three philosophers of quite a differ- 
ent sort, who, however they may have differed on other 
points, still perfectly agreed in this; doubtless because it is 
an object in natural history, and they all were the greatest 

* De generis humani varietate nativa, auctore Blumenbach, 1795. Compare 
Blumenbach’s “ Handbuch der Naturgeschichte,” p. 55, 1825. 
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natural philosophers which the world has recently lost, viz. 
Hauer, Linnevs, and Burron. All three of these held, 
that all true men, Europeans, negroes, etc. are mere varie- 
ties of one and the same genus.” 

Blumenbach says farther (p. 80), “I see not the least 
reason, why, considering this subject physiologically, and 
as a subject in natural history, | should have the least doubt, 
that all the people, in all the known parts of the world, be- 
long to one and the same common tamily. Since all the 
differences in the human race, however striking they may 
at first appear, on nearer examination run into each other 
by the most unobservable transitions and shades, no other 
than very arbitrary lines can be drawn between these va- 
rieties.” 

These quotations, I think, will suffice. And now I ask 
the reader, (for | know not myself what I ought to say,) 
what he thinks, when a Protestant divine proceeds as Bret- 
schneider here does: in the first place, setting aside the 
authority of the creeds of our Church (p. 43), and pretend- 
ing that “the divine doctrine of the Holy Scriptures” ought 
to take precedence with every one over the Augsburg 
Confession, which is merely the word of man; and then 


turning himself about, and representing this same word of 


God, as full of falsehoods, and for proot of this representa- 
tion, resorting frivolously to futile and baseless arguments, 
from sciences to which he has never seriously attended ! 


gV« NATURAL RELIGION, 
“ May the Lord be with us, for it will soon be midnight 
around us,” we must be ready to say, when we consider the 
various efforts which are made to disturb the faith of Chris- 


tians in the Bible, and point them only to the revelation of 


God in nature, i.e. to lead them back to heathenism, and 
even farther (Heb. 6: 4, 6). PascaL, who was a man 
equally great as a natural philosopher and a theologian, 
clearly shows, with thorough knowledge of himself and of 
nature, where this will end. “ When I see,” he says, “ the 
blindness and misery of men, and the striking contradictions 
which we observe in our own nature,—when I see the 
whole creation silent, and man without light, left to him- 
self, and as it were lost in a corner of the universe, with- 
out knowing who placed him there, for what object he is 
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there, or what will become of him at death; I am weed 
with horrour, like a man who had been carried while 
asleep to a waste and desolate island, and who awakes 
without knowing where he is, or without having any means 
of escaping from the island. And then I can only wonder, 
why we do not fall into de spar at so miserable a condition. 

T look around me on eve ry side, and see every where 
only darkness. Nature affords me nothing which does not 
fill me with doubt and disquiet. Did I see absolutely 
nothing to point me to God, | would determine on entire 
infidelity. Could I find every where the traces of the Cre- 
ator, I would rest in the peace of faith; but since I see too 
much to deny, and too little to be certain, | am in a most 
deplorable state.”* 

“It is in vain,” says Pascal, in another passage, “to 
attempt to convert the wicked by pointing to the works of 
God, to the course of the moon, of the planets, ete. The 
creation preaches the Creator to those only who already 
have a lively faith in their hearts.” Compare with this, the 
accordant sentiment of the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans; how, according to Paul, the foolish, darkened 
heart of the heathen turned from the worship of God to the 
worship of the creature, and how the most shameful vices 
went hand in hand with this idolatry. How is it possible 
that so many divines, in the very face of these historical 
facts, should undertake to preach God and virtue to men, 
without any reference to Christ! It is the same as to im- 
mortality, about which many gaily dream in times of health, 
while they are unable, when it comes to that, to comfort a 
poor Christian when dying.” 

Among those who thus dream is Dr. Bretschneider, 
when he speaks of Astronomy as follows: “'This sub- 
lime science, which enlarges our conceptions of immor- 
tality by views so inspiring, and which, by opening a view 
of innumerable worlds, offers the surest pledges of our 
spiritual life beyond the grave.”... Pledges! What if we 
had no other pledges of immort: lity’! ! In view of the stars 
could I, poor man, bound to the e arth, and struck with hor- 
rour at mouldering corpses, build hopes or rather claims 
for immortality? ‘This would be enthusiasm indeed ! 

Instead of this astronomical phantasy about immortality, 


* Pensées de Pascal.—Pascal goes on to show where alone consolation can 
be found, and that salvation is of the Jews. 
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which resembles some sentimental sermons we hear, let 
the reader refer to the language of that horrible feeling. 
to which every contemplation of nature, so far as it is just, 
must lead the man who turns away from Christ. “There 
has,” writes Werther, “as it were a curtain drawn itself 
round my soul. And the theatre of a boundless life, has 
changed before me into the abyss of an ever open grave. 
Canst thou say that any thing is, since every thing passes 
away ;—since every thing rolls along with the speed of a 
tempest, and seldom outlasts the whole power of its being, 

hurried along by the stream, whelmed beneath the waves, 
or dashed against the rocks !—since there is no moment 
which does not waste thee, and thine around thee! ... My 
heart is undermined by that consuming power, which lies 
concealed in universal nature, which has formed nothing 
which does not destroy what is nearest to it, and itself. 
Thus disquieted, I reel along,—the heavens and earth, and 
their moving powers around me; I see nothing but a mon- 
ster ever devouring, and ever again reproducing !*” 

Thus does death sport with all these heathen phantasies 
of immortality, and shows his fearful power, which destroys 
the tender grass of the spring and the new-born infant alike, 
it may be sooner or later, but yet inevitably. “ In the midst 
of life, we are surrounded by death. Whom shall we seek 
for help, that we may obtain mercy? Thou, Lord, alone, 
art able to succour us.”t Yes, thou alone! In the wide, 
wide world, there is no other help. Therefore thanks be to 
God, who hath given us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Vv. NATURAL SCIENCE IN ALLIANCE WITH THEOLOGY. 


I have had so much to do with the abuse of natural 
science, that the reader may at length begin to think, that I 
see in science only an enemy of Christian Theology. 
But no one can be more thoroughly opposed to such a view 
than 1 am,—a view which would stand in direct contradic- 
tion to the Bible itself. The Psalmist says, “O Lord, how 
great are thy works! ‘Thy thoughts are very deep. A 
brutish man knoweth not, neither doth a fool understand 

* Sorrows of Werther, by Goethe. Compare with this the obsequies of 


Mignon in the “* Wilhelm Meister,”’ of the same author. 
+ This is taken from Luther’s song 
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this!” I think, however, that the abuse of natural science 
which has now been pointed out,—the overturning of the 
boundary-stone between its province and that of Christian 
Theology, makes it necessary to mark their respective 
departments very accurately. 'This has been already done 
by the great Bacon. He says,* “We must not presume by 
the contemplation of nature, to attain to the mysteries of 
God.” “If any man shall think, by view and inquiry into 
these sensible and material things, to attain that light, 
whereby he may reveal unto himself the nature or will of 
God, then indeed is he spoiled by vain philosophy. ... And 
hence it is true, that it hath proceeded that divers great, 
learned men have been heretical, whilst they have sought 
to fly up to the secrets of the Deity, by the waxen wings 
of the senses.”-—“ Let men endeavour an endless progress 
or proficience both in divinity and philosophy, . . only let 
them beware, that they do not unwisely mingle or confound 
these learnings together.” In the introduction to his 
“Novum Organon,” Bacon offers the following prayer,t 
“'This also we humbly and earnestly beg, that human 
things may not prejudice such as are divine ; neither that, 
from the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the kindling 
of a greater natural light, any thing of incredulity or intel- 
lectual night may arise in our minds toward divine myste- 
ries. But rather, that by our mind thoroughly cleansed 
and purged trom fancy and vanities, and yet subject and 
perfectly given up to the divine oracles, there may be 
civen unto faith, the things that are faith’s.”7 

Beautifully and affectingly is the relation between natu- 
ral science and the Christian Revelation brought to our 
view, in a prayer with which the great Keppler concludes 
one of his astronomical works. “It remains only,” he 
says, “that 1 should now lift up to heaven my eyes and 
hands from the table of my pursuits, and humbly and de- 
voutly supplicate the Father of lights. O Thou, who by 
the light of Nature dost enkindle in us a desire after the 
light of grace, that by this thou mayest translate us into the 
light of glory,—I give thee thanks, O Lord and Creator, 
that thou hast gladdened me by thy creation, when I was 
enraptured by the work of thy hands. Behold! I have 
here completed a work of my calling, with as much of in- 


* Advancement of Learning, Vol. II, p. 11, 12. Montagu’s Ed 
+t Bacon’s Works, Vol. VII, p. 8 Montagu’s Ed. 
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tellectual strength as thou hast granted me. I have declar- 
ed the praise of thy works to the men, who will read the 
evidences of it, so far as my finite spirit could comprehend 
them, in their infinity. My mind endeavoured its utmost to 
reach the truth by philosophy ; but if any thing unworthy 
of thee has been taught by me,—a worm born and nourish- 
ed in sin,—do thou teach me, that I may correct it. Have 
I been seduced into presumption by the admirable beauty 
of thy works, or have I sought my own glory among 
men, in the construction of a work designed for thine ho- 
nour, O then, graciously and mercifully forgive me; and 
finally grant me this favour, that this work may never 
be injurious but may conduce to thy glory, and the good of 
souls.” 

Who now can imagine, that this was a sort of bigotted 
and forced humility, in these great and commanding spirits, 
or a blind submission to the sacred oracles? It is truly a 
genuine humility, which belongs to every thorough and 
honest student of nature, and which his knowledge so far 
from destroying, rather increases. 'The celebrated English 
philosopher, Robert Boyle, expresses himself somewhere to 
the following effect. “ What inclines the experimental philo- 
sopher to embrace Christianity is this, that being constantly 
employed in endeavouring to give clear and satisfactory ex- 
planations of natural phenomena, and finding how impossi- 
ble it is to do so, this constant experience produces in his 
mind a great and unfeigned modesty. In the exercise of 
this virtue, he is not only inclined to desire and receive 
more particular information respecting things which appear 
to him dark and concealed, but he is also disinclined to 
make his simple and abstract reason the authentic standard 
of truth. And although the pretended philosopher imagines 
that he understands every thing, and that nothing can be true, 
which does not agree with his philosophy ; yet the intelli- 
gent and experienced student of nature, who knows how 
many difficulties even in material things remain unsolved, 
by all the boasted explanations which have been given of 
them, will never flatter himself with the idea that his know- 
ledge of supernatural things is complete. And this state 
of mind is perfectly proper for the student of revealed re 
ligion. Familiar converse with the works of God, enables 
the experienced observer to see, that many things are pos- 
sible or true, which he believed to be false or impossible, 
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so long as he relied simply on his imperfectly instructed 
reason.” 

Well would it be, if our Rationalist theologians would 
take to heart these plain, humble confessions of the excel 
lent Boyle, who had found out by his own experience the 
manner and the /imits of natural science !—In these con- 
fessions of humility regarding revelation, Bacon, Newton, 
Keppler, Pascal, Haller, and others have agreed. 

“T will not deny,” says Claudius, “that I have great 
joy in this Robert Boyle, this Francis Bacon, this Isaac 
Newton ;—not so much on account of religion, which, of 
course, can neither gain nor lose by learned men, be they 
great or small. But it gives me joy when such a diligent 
and indefatigable philosopher as Bacon, who had grown 
old in the study of nature, and who knew by his own 
observation more respecting it, than almost any other per- 
son ;—when such a bird of Jupiter, with keen and piercing 
eye, as Newton was, who drew the plan and laid the 
ground, (more admired than used by his successors,) for a 
new and truly great philosophy, and was one of the first, 
if not the very first mathematician in Europe ;—I say, 
when we see such men, with all their knowledge, not es 
teeming themselves wise, and after they have penetrated 
more deeply than others into the mysteries of nature, stand 
ing around the altar and the greater mysteries of God with 
docility, holding their hats in their hands, as it becomes 
them to do;—when we see this, we rejoice, and begin to 
feel more kindly again towards learning, which can allow 
its friends and adherents to become really more knowing, 
without at the same time taking away their better reason, 
and making them fools and despisers of religion. After 
seeing these men, in this attitude, it produces a strange 
effect, to see the licht troops on the other side, passing by 
the altar, keeping their hats upon their heads, and turning 
up their noses contemptuously at its mysteries.” Thus far 
Claudius.*. These light troops understand not, in their 
blindness, those difficult questions of the Lord in the book 
of Job: “ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge? Gird up now thy loins like a man; for 
{ will demand of thee, and answer thou me. Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundation of the earth? Declare, 


* Claudius’ Works, Vol. vi. p. 122 
Vou. I Is 











thereof, if thou knowest? or who hath stretched the line 
upon it? when the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. Hast thou commanded 
the morning since thy days; and caused the day-spring toe 
know his place? Hast thou entered into the springs of 
the sea, or hast thou walked in search of the depth? Have 
the gates of death been open unto thee, or hast thou seen 
the doors of the shadow of death? Hast thou perceived 
the breadth of the earth? declare if thou knowest it all. 
Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make her 
nest on high ?” 

Happy would it be if the theologians of whom we have 
spoken would come to a right state of feeling upon this 
subject, and being humbled before the Lord, and thus 
made truly great,* would confess with Job, “I have uttered 
that which I understood not,—things too wonderful for me, 
which I knew not ?” 


Arr. LX. Review or Ousuausen’s CoMMENTARY ON 
THe New TesTaMENT. 
By true Epiror. 

Biblischer Commentar, etc. 

Biblical Commentary on all the books of the New Testament, designed es 
pecially for students and preachers, by Dr. Hermann Olshausen, Professor of 
Theology in the University at Konigsberg, 2 vols. (containing the Gospels and 
Acts.) Konigsberg, 1=30—32 

In looking over the history of biblical interpretation 
in the Lutheran Church in Germany, we may discern 
three general periods, marked by distinct characteristics. 
Kor some time after the Reformation, the Lutheran com 
mentators were distinguished by their anxious adherence, 
in their interpretation of Scripture, to the established 


system of faith. Instead of enquiring for the real sense of 


the sacred writers, and endeavouring to unfold their mean- 
ing, it seemed to be their great object to confirm the articles 
of their church by all the proof-texts which could be arrayed 
in their support. ‘These texts were taken very much accord- 
ing to their traditionary import, without a strict investigation 
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of their true meaning by the laws of grammatical and histo- 
rical interpretation. In point of doctrinal freedom and im- 
partiality, the Reformed theologians and commentators were 
far in advance of those of the Lutheran Church of the same 
period. “It has been conceded,” says Tholuck, “by many 
candid and learned Lutheran theologians, that the theology 
of the Reformed Church has, from the first, done more than 
that of the Lutheran, for the cause of an impartial gramma- 
tical and historical interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 
While the Lutheran commentators, and Luther himself, 
made it their chief concern to prove the ‘ Loci Communes’ of 
the Lutheran system, and to shed additional light upon them 
by doctrinal and practical digressions ; the reformed interpre- 
ters, Calvin, Beza, etc. have from the first been characterized 
by a more severe method. It has been their great object, by 
the aid of a thorough knowledge of the original languages of 
the Bible, and of the antiquities, manners, customs, &c. of 
the ancient world, to give a connected developement of the 
real sense in the mind of the sacred writers.” 

While such was the method of the Laitheran interpreters, 
there could be but littke advance in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures. Nor could even the end they had in view, of 
confirming the established articles of belief, be attained by 
the heaping up of promiscuous proof-texts, often bearing very 
distantly and doubtfully upon the doctrine in behalf of which 
they were adduced. A tenacious adherence to all the 
proof-texts ever employed in support of the doctrinal system 
of Chrisuanity, while it might seem to spring from a deep 
persuasion of the truth of that system, betrays a lurking 
skepticism with regard to it. One deeply penetrated with 
a belief in the truth of the Christian system from his own 
personal experience of its effects, and from the general tenour 
of the Scriptures, would not deem a multitude of texts import 
ant, as the ground of his faith, nor be greatly moved, though 
one after another of those on which he had relied, should be 
swept away by a more thorough examination.—But the 
worst effect of this indiscriminate use of Scripture, is, that it 
tends to produce that same skepticism about the doctrines of 
religion, which it betrays. When the student examines into 
the Scriptural grounds of the belief enjoined upon him, and 
finds that many of the texts by which it has been supported 
have no relation to the point they are made to prove, his sus- 
picions are awakened as to the soundness of a doctrine so 
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badly sustained. Identifying the doctrine with its custo 
mary proofs, he is almost ready to pronounce it false ; not- 
withstanding the evidence of some few valid texts, which 
would have been ample testimony, if they alone had been 
appealed to. 

The second period of which we spoke, grew out of the 
wants and deficiencies of the first. It was characterized by 
a freedom from all restraints imposed by established systems, 
by a revived study of the original languages of the Bible, by 
the grammatical and lexicographal investigation of its mean 
ing, by the more thorough examination of the canonical au- 
thority of the several books of the Bible, and the more criti 
cal recension of the received text. But while in respect to 
freedom and independence of enquiry, and the other above 
named characteristics, the Lutheran commentators of this pe 
riod resembled more nearly the commentators of the Reform- 
ed Chureh; in other respects they widely differed. While 
the early commentators of the Reformed Church, with all 
their freedom of investigation, regarded the Scriptures with 
reverence, as the word of God: the Lutheran commentators 
of the period now under consideration, treated the Bible like 
any other book, and studied it rather as an interesting relick 
of antiquity, than as a guide to eternal life.— While the for 
mer respected the universal voice of the Church, in the 
doctrines handed down trom earlier times, and received 
these doctrines, though not as traditionary, or as establish- 
ed by human authority, but as tanght in the Bible; the 
latter regarded them as antiquated and exploded, and 
treated that wide consent by which they had been esta 
blished, with contempt._-While the former had shown a 
deep insight into the doctrinal system of Christianity, 
and a spiritual apprehension of the more peculiarly evan 
gelical phraseology and ideas; the latter were characteri 
zed by a low, superficial conception of the great truths of 
our religion, and by interpreting the appropriate terms of the 
New Testament so as to evacuate them of all their signifi 
eance. ‘I'his was the period of the theological iluminati, 
Semler, Paulus, Eichhorn, Kuinoel, De Wette ;—a period 
im which infidelity employed itself about the Bible, detect- 
ing its hidden natural beauties, unfolding its literary trea- 
sures, explaining its language and imagery. but desecrating 
its sacred doctrines. 

The third period is of recent origin, and combines the 
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advantages, without sharing the faults, of the former periods. 
This is the period already ushered in so auspiciously by 
Neander, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Havernick and Olshau- 
sen, and which is continually advancing to higher splen- 
dour. In the commentaries of these writers, we perceive 
the returning spirit of love and reverence for the sacred 
oracles. Bound no longer by the shackles of authority, 
like the commentators of the first period after the Refor- 
mation, they yet respect the traditionary doctrines and esta- 
blished system of the Church, adopt them as in accordance 
with the Holy Scriptures, and are far removed from that 
contempt of long received opinions, which has disfigured the 
works of their neological predecessors. Possessed of that 
rich store of exegetical knowledge accumulated by the 
labours of men of a different spirit and of different aims, 
they still by no means confine themselves to the grammati- 
cal and lexicographal explanation of Scripture ; but advance 
to the higher task of deducing from the Bible its system of 
doctrines: they seek to apprehend the fulness, the harmony, 
and consistency of revealed truth. In their expositions ot 
doctrine, they begin to repudiate the more superficial and 
Arminian views, which have prevailed in the Lutheran 
Church from the first, and to incline towards those higher 
points of Calvinism, which have excited so much reproach 
and obloquy. In proof of this, we need only to cite the fol 

lowing passage from 'Tholuck, in reference to the republica 

tion of Calvin's Commentaries.-—“* We believe that even that 
part of Calvin's Commentaries in which his stern view of Pre 

destination occurs, will do more good than hurt. As one ex 

treme often serves to restrain and limit the other, so we think 
it will turn out here. A profound truth, lies at the founda 

tion of Calvinism ; and that very aspect of the divine being 
and of human nature, which our age is most inclined to 
overlook, is made prominent in this system. If it be so, that 
our age has been accustomed to set up man with number 

less claims on God, as a Prometheus, in opposition to the 
Supreme Being. and that this mode of thinking has in any 
degree affected the views of evangelical theologians ; it may 
be, that the mexorable severity with which Calvin takes 
every thing from man, and gives every thing to God, will 
exert a salutary influence npon many ; while the strong cur- 
rent of the age, diametrically opposed as it is, to this mode 
of thinking, may prove a sufficient security against the Cal- 
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vinistic extreme. Should not this, however, be the case, 
should the consistency of Calvinism compel from one and 
another an unconditional surrender,—so be it; there is al- 
ways something more noble and majestic in the power inhe- 
rent in the iron view of Calvinism, than in the weakness of 
a carnal Pelagianism.” In the same manner does Tholuck 
welcome the republication of Calvin’s Institutes : with regard 
to this work, he says, “ Even if its tendency should be to 
establish our theologians in the partial views of Calvin- 
ism, it will not fail, at the same time, to promote that uncon- 
querable and fixed power of faith, which has always been 
peculiar to strict Calvinism, and which more than any thing 
else, is so necessary to our languid age.” 

The Author of the work now before us, is among the 
inost distinguished of the commentators of this recent and 
better period. He has been already favourably known to 
the public, by his works on the principles of interpretation, 
and on the genuineness of the books of the New ‘Testament. 
In his work on Interpretation he has contended, with 
great learning and ability, for the old doctrine of the double 
sense of the Seriptures, though in a form very different from 
that in which this doctrine has been heretotore held. Ac- 
cording to the view of this writer, the whole Old Testament 
dispensation,—1its rites, its facts, its personages,—while they 
had, in themselves considered, a pregnant import, were also 
in their very design typical of the New ‘Testament dispensa- 
tion. Hence the language of the Old 'Testament Scriptures, 
while it has a primary and just signification, in its applica- 
tion to things under the old economy, has also a secondary 
sense, so far as those things were typical of the new 
economy. ‘This sense he chooses to call an under sense 
( Untersinn, érovoa), rather than a double sense. We shall 
hope hereafter to make our readers better acquainted with 
the views of biblical interpretation, entertained by this distin- 
cuished commentator. 

It is not our design here to give a full analysis and ex- 
amination of this work ; but we shall content ourselves with 
stating a few of its excellencies, and then give a single speci 
men, illustrative of our Author's method of commentary. 

This Commentary is pervaded by a living and glowing 
spirit of piety. The author brings to the business of inter- 
preting the Bible, a heart capable of being affected by its 

ublime facts and doctrines. In the Preface to his work, he 
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avows it as his belief, that neither the commentator nor theo- 
logian is fitted for his work, “ unless with head and heart he 
lives in the very spirit of Christianity.” Who has not felt 
the truth of this remark, in seeing how frigidly the terms 
and phrases descriptive of Christian states and relations, 
have been interpreted by unevangelized commentators ! 

Another excellence of this commentary, and that by 
which it is principally characterized, is its ample unfolding of 
the doctrinal ideas of the New Testament. In this respect it 
resembles the commentary of Calvin, more than any of later 
date. While the pages of recent commentaries have 
been mostly filled with minute grammatical and exegetical 
notices, and learned references, (the importance of which, in 
their place, it would be idle to dispute,) in the pages of 
Olshausen these are confined to very narrow limits. In his 
statement of the sense of Scripture, he exhibits the results of 
critical investigation, rather than the process. Perhaps on 
this account, his work is less adapted to persons in the early 
stages of biblical study, since it 1s built upon, and presup- 
poses, a thorough grammatical and lexicographal study of 
the Bible. ‘The importance of this more elementary study, 
especially in this country, can hardly be over estimated ; 
nor can we be too grateful to those who have been laying 
the foundations of an improved biblical science, where alone 
they can be laid, in a more accurate knowledge of the origi- 
nal languages of the Bible. In promoting this knowledge, 
the distinguished patriarch of biblical literature in our coun 
try, and those who have co-operated with him, have done an 
inestimable service to the cause of truth. But these very men, 
however much importance they may attach to the Greek 
and Hebrew grammar and lexicon, would doubtless accede 
to the truth of the following remark of Olshausen, that “ the 
peculiar difficulties of the Holy Scriptures, in all their parts, 
can by no means be obviated by Grammar and Lexicogra 
phy alone. The most obscure and deepest passages of Scrip- 
ture, are often the easiest, as far as language is concerned ; 
and viewed from the grammatical stand-point alone, the 
most arid and superficial sense may be as well vindicated, 
as the most profound. We must therefore have, side by 
side with the grammatical, a biblico-doctrinal interpreta 
tion, which shall derive from the whole analogy of Scriptu 
ral doctrine, the means of overcoming the difficulties of par 
cular Scriptural thoughts.” 
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In omitting grammatical and lexicographical investiga 
tions in his commentary, our Author does not, then, con 
demn or undervalue them: but only wishes to advance be- 
yond them, to the higher and more appropriate business of 
commentary,—the discovery and illustration of the doctri- 
nal system of the sacred writers. ‘This is his great object. 
In the doctrinal element he is most at home. And admira- 
bly has he succeeded in developing the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel. No one can read his illustrations, without 
finding new views of divine truth breaking in upon his mind, 
and a new interest awakened in views the most familiar, by 
the novel and original mode in which they are expressed 
and represented. 

In this novel and original phraseology, we have another 
advantage of this commentary. While our author professes 
his full assent to the doctrines of faith, as laid down in the 
Augsburg Confession, he does not deem it essential to exhibit 
these in precisely the same form and technical phraseology, 
which is there adopted. ‘To those attached to the symbols of 
their Church, and who might suspect him of heterodoxy from 
his not making familiar use of the prescribed phrases and 
terms, he says, “ he hopes, that on nearer examination they 
will be convinced, that nobody is benefitted by a mere repe 
tition of the current modes of expression, and that Christian 
exegesis can be promoted, only where the interpreter endea 
vours, in his own way, to unfold the deep things of the 
word of God, according to the measure of knowledge he 
himself possesses; provided the nature of the Gospel, 
which has been held the same by all true believers, in all 
ages, notwithstanding the difference of developement and of 
phraseology, is not altered by his own subjective apprehen 
sion of it.” 

We will mention only one more characteristic of this 
commentary. Our author makes it his business rather ¢o 
give his own views of the meaning of Scripture, than ¢o 
collect the views of others. Instead of perplexing the mind 
of the student by a variety of interpretations, he simply states 
his own conceptions of the meaning of the Bible, or alludes 
to those of others only for the sake of placing his own opinion 
in a clearer light. The collection of different interpretations 
is no doubt an important help to the understanding of Scrip- 
ture. But it cannot be well for one to burden himself with a 
mass of diverse opinions at an early stage of biblical study 
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After waudering through the mazes of Poole, it would be 
strange if the inexperienced student should not be con- 
founded. Every interpretation proceeds from a particular 
tendency of sentiment in the Commentator, and cannot 
therefore be fully understood, unless this tendency is known, 
which cannot be expected, except in the more advanced 
stages of biblical study. 

It is a principle which Olshausen insists upon, that the 
study of the New Testament should be prosecuted, not by 
fragments and isolated portions, but in a continuous and 
uninterrupted course, so that the reader may receive a 
lively impression of the unity of life and spirit pervading the 
whole. But this continuous course must be interrupted, and 
the impression of the whole obscured, by constant reference 
to the opinions of others, proceeding as they do from a thou- 
sand different points of view. 

The subjoined extract will afford a fair specimen of the 
peculiarity of our author’s method, of the profoundness of 
his views, and of the proportionate importance which he 
gives to doctrinal statement, in comparison with grammati- 
cal and critical notices.—There will probably be some differ- 
ence of opinion respecting the view here given of the nature 
of the evidence afforded by miracles for the truth of Chris- 
tianity. But such passages as those in Deut. 13: 1—5, and 
in 2 Thess. ch. 2, seem to us to require a modification of the 
view commonly given of this subject in our books on the 
evidences of Religion.—In a future Number, we propose 
to give the views of Olshausen on the subject of the De- 
moniacal Possessions of the New ‘Testament. 

The third volume of this commentary, containing Ro- 
mans and the other epistles, will be looked for with great 
earnestness ; and should it justify the expectations excited 
by the volumes already published, ought to be translated for 
the benefit of the American public. It is our hope and con- 
fident belief, that by the labours of such men as our author 
and those associated with him, many will be excited to a 
more thorough study of the Word of God, and thus be led 
more deeply into those sacred penetralia of divine wisdom, 
which are opened to those only who search the Scriptures. 


Vou. L. 19 
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(Translated from Olshausen’s Biblisecher Comme ntar, Vol.i. p. M2} 


HEALING OF A LEPER. 
[Matt. 8: 1—4. Mark 1: 40—45. Luke 5: 12—16.] 

Arrer exhibiting Christ in his capacity of teacher,* 
Matthew proceeds now to describe him as the worker of mi- 
racles ; the two following chapters being occupied with ac- 
counts of the miracles of the Redeemer. 'These miracles, so 
far as they are considered as revelations of a mighty power, 
are called in the Scriptures mighty works (évvapes, mv), 
When they are considered in connexion with the divine 
plans or ends, in relation to parts or the whole, they are call- 
ed signs (cneta, mmx), Considered as events awakening 
surprise and wonder, they are called wonders (répara, Savpacca, 
Matt. 21: 15, mxse:,=:r20). The most significant term em- 
gl ~ designate the miracles of Christ, is works, tpya 

(Matt. 11: 2, and very frequently in the Gospel of John). 
In this rm, it seems to be implie d, that the miraculous is the 

natural form of the agency of the Redeemer, since, as the 
possessor of divine powers, he must necessarily produce, in 
exercising them, supernatural effects. He himself was the 
réoas,—his miracles are the natural Zeya of his nature. 

And hence it will appear, why we cannot adopt as our 
own, that notion of miracles according to which they are rep- 
resented as a suspension of the laws of nature. If we pro- 
ceed on the Scriptural idea of the immanence of God in the 
world, we cannot regard the laws of nature as arbitrary, 
mechanical arrangements, which would need an external in- 


vasion for their removal ; on the contrary, they must, all of 


them, be considered as resting in the nature of God. Those 
phenomena, therefore, which are inexplicable from the known 
or unknown laws of the developement of earthly life, are not 
on this account to be regarded as disorderly, and suspen- 
sions of the laws of nature; these laws are rather themselves 
comprehended in a higher orderly whole, since the heavenly 
and the divine is the orderly itself. What is wnnatural is 
accordingly wngodly ; and the true miracle is still some- 
thing natural, only of a higher order, breaking in upon this 

* » is a peculiarity of Matthew, according to the view of Olshausen, that in- 
stead of exhibiting our Saviour in the more continuous method of biography, 
he apprehends and exhibits the life of Christ under certain general points of 


view; 1. e. he describes him now as lawgiver, now as teacher, and again as 
worker of miracles. Editor.] 
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unharmonious world from the world of undisturbed harmo- 
ny. Where the view of the world here given is adopted, the 
attempt to explain miracles from natural causes, commonly 
so called, must be reprobated as wrong: according to this 
view, the miraculous is as natural (understood in a higher 
sense), as the natural (commonly so called) is wonderful.* 
From this view of miracles, we come naturally to the 
principle, the justice of which is confirmed by the whole 
phraseology of Scripture, that no miracle is performed 
without a REALt power. And since we see most of the 
Scriptural miracles, especially those recorded in the New 
Testament, to have been performed by human agents, we 
are led to the belief of the communicableness of higher 
spiritual powers to men, enabling them to exert a control- 
ling influence over objects by which they are more nearly 
or remotely surrounded. Without the supposition of the 
actual possession of some such element of spiritual power (of 
the rveiza in his yapicpharxr, 1 Cor. 12: 10) by the human agent, 
there would be no connexion between the miracle, and the 
worker of it; and then the former must appear, as it were, 
magical. We may find an analogy to this possession of 
higher spiritual power by a human individual, in Animal 
Magnetism ; only we must beware of confounding this 
dark and dangerous principle of sensuous life, with that 
pure element of light which Jesus brought down upon the 
earth.t The reason, now, of the fact, that great fulness of 


* Comp. Rud. Stier’s Andeut. Pt. I. p. 118, ete. 

+ [By real the author here means, higher spiritual power, as distinguished 
from the derived, dependent, and comparatively unreal powers belonging to 
creatures. The phraseology is derived from the Platonic distinction of being 
into the real or essential, and the phenominal or shadowy. Ezditor.] 

+ [This is an example of the manner in which Animal Magnetism is often 
alluded to in all the departments of modern German literature. The reality of 
such a natural power seems there to be taken for granted; and it is referred to 
abundantly, for the sake of analogy and illustration, by philosophical and the- 
ological writers. Our author appears to be sensible of he danger of referring 
to this natural power, in illustration of the manner in which the miraculous 
powers of Christ and the Apostles were exerted; and he takes pains to guard 
against the inference which might be ‘drawn from this comparison, that the 
Scriptural miracles may be accounted for by natural causes. In addition to the 
caution which he has here suggested, it is proper, in justice to him, that the fol- 
lowing passage from the Preface, should be cited. “I deem it important to 
speak particularly here of the parallel which I have in many cases drawn, be- 
tween Magnetism and its phenomena, and the cures of our Lord. Although in 
the commentary itself I have done all in my power to guard against the abuse 
of this comparison; I feel myself compelled to do this, still more emphatically 
here. I have become so thoroughly persuaded by the latest occurrences in the 
department of Magnetism, and especially by the history of the Prophetess of Pre- 
vorst of the pernicious effects resulting from the application of Magnetism, even 
by those who are well disposed, that I wish for nothing more earnestly, than that 
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spiritual power in great men of the church of later times, 
was not connected with the power of working miracles, is 
to be found-in the course of human developement, and in 


the different wants of different ages. In the progress of 


this developement, moments of intenser interest every now 
and then arrive, calling forth extraordinary phenomena, 
which, after a temporary efflorescence, gradually disappear. 

But there is one thing which must have great effect in 
determining our views on this subject; viz. that the Scrip- 
tures make mention, not only of an holy, heavenly power, 
as the cause of miracles, but also of an evil power. ‘Two 
series of miracles run through the sacred history. As the 
works of the Egyptian magicians stood over against those 
of Moses (Exod. vii, ete.); so in the New Testament do the 
miracles of Anti-Christ stand contrasted with those of the 
Redeemer (Matt. 24: 24. 2 Thess. 2: 9. Rev. 13: 15). This 
distinction between divine and demoniacal miracles, extorts 
inevitably the acknowledgement, that the Bible actually 
teaches the existence of a kingdom of evil spiritual powers, 
and its influence upon human beings who expose themselves 
to it. The sacred writers have so variously interwoven 
their declarations respecting evil spirits with the most im- 
portant doctrines, that it is impossible to apply to them the 
mythical interpretation. 

This same distinction leads us also to the consideration, 
that it cannot possibly be the design of miracles, in them- 
selves, to confirm the — of any partic ular declaration, 
since even the kingdom of lies has its miracles; and no 
criteria are anywhere given fo which divine and demonia- 
cal miracles may be distinguished from each other. Nor do 
the Scriptures anywhere represent this as the design of mi- 
racles. T hey were so understood only by the rude popu- 
lace, who allowed their judgement to be determined simply 
by the display of power and the illusions of sense: and 
hence the *y attached themselves as readily, and even more 
so, to false prophets and false Christs, as to the true. And 
it is on this account, that the Saviour sharply rebukes their 
carnal seeking for miracles, John 4: 48. 
this dark power might be left at rest. I would, therefore, have the comparison 
I have made between the healing power of our Lord and Magnetism, consider- 
ed as being designed only to enable the reader to form a distinct conception of 
the mode in which the higher and holy power of Christ operated, from this low- 


er and dangerous power, and its exertions. The nature of the two is wholly 
different.” Editor.] 
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But when our Lord, in other passages,* requires faith on 
the ground of his works, and places them in connexion with 
his dignity and his sacred ollice; this is not done for the 
sake of confirming by them the truth of his declarations : 
this truth, on the contrary, irresistibly commends itself as 
such, by its own internal nature, to every one who is sus- 
ceptible of it: he that is of the truth, heareth the voice of 
truth. 'The miracles of Christ were rather designed, to 
prove his character as divine ambassador to all those upon 
whom the truth, speaking out from his whole nature as well 
as his words, had produced its effect. It may be supposed 
that one might teach truths, without sustaining a higher 
character, as messenger of God. And in such a case the 
truths declared and acted out by him might greatly prepon- 
derate over errour; but no merely human teacher, can be 
considered as entirely exempt from errour. In distinction 
therefore from human teachers, however excellent, God en- 
dues particular persons, as his agents, with higher powers, 
in order to legitimate them as infallible organs of the divine 
Spirit,—as teachers of absolute truth. 

The gift of miracles is therefore one of the necessary 
-haracteristics of a true prophet ; though the design of them 
is not to establish the truth of their particular declarations, 
but rather to prove their higher character, and that they are 
to be regarded as leaders and guides of the people, exempt 
from ve errour. Hence in miracles, faith is always presup- 
posed ; i.e. a capacity for receiving influence from what is 
divine ; yest it is only the connexion of truth with the evi- 
dence of miracles which confirms the character of a divine 
teacher, by means of which character even such things may 
be established as certainly true, which could not have been 
liscerned as such, merely by the internal susceptibility for 
truth. Itis the reverse with the representatives of the king- 
dom of darkness, whom the Scriptures denominate false 
prophets, or false Christs (evéorpogiira:, Yerdsymora), because, 
while they have an external resemblance in appearance to 
the true messengers of God, they are totally dissimilar in 
internal character. But although these re presentatives of 
the kingdom of lies may mingle much which is true in word 
and in work, and endeavour to appear as the messengers of 
the kingdom of light; still the whole spirit of their agency 
betrays itself to a pure mind, capable of perceiving the truth, 

* E. g. John 10: 25. 14: 10, 11. t John 18: 37. 
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as unholy; and no miracles whith can en supposed could 
induce such a mind to yield itself to their influence. So far 
from this, the very connexion of the power of working mira- 
cles with this unholy spirit, is only an evidence of its close 
association with the kingdom of darkness. 

When, therefore, the Redeemer blames the desire of his 
contemporaries to see miracles ; it is merely the looking to 
what is outward which he blames in them, since this proves 
them to be insensible to spiritual things, and exposed to the 
danger of being carried away by the works of the Evil 
One, if they should be associated with miraculous phenom- 
ena. On the contrary, our Lord commends the desire of 
seeing miracles as an evidence of the internal certainty, 
that one, of whose truth and purity of action the mind had 
been before convinced, is something more than a human 
teacher,—is an accredited messenger of heaven. 

The power of working miracles, and every particular 
exertion of this power is, therefore, in itself, without signifi- 
cance: every thing depends upon its connexion with the 
entire agency of the one by whom it is exerted. The con- 
nexion of miracles with what is holy, is the exalted testi- 
mony of God for his servants ;—the connexion of miracles 
with what is unholy, is a token of terrour and warning 
against an emissary of the pit. Knowledge of the holy 
and the unholy,—of what they are in their own nature, is 
therefore presupposed in order to one’s being able to judge 
of the nature of a miracle, and this knowledge is depend- 
ent upon internal rectitude and purity of disposition as its 
only condition. 'The man whose moral disposition is per- 
verse, will persuade himself that miracles wrought really 
by God, might have been performed by the Evil spirit, 
while he will look upon false miracles as genuine. The 
man of moral purity understands both in their true nature, 
because he bears within himself the form and rule of truth. 

If now we cast a glance at the history of miracles, we 
find none before Moses, which were accomplished through 
the instrumentality of human agents; for the miracles of 
God, the revelation of himself in his Son, in angels, and in 
other ways, are to be carefully distinguished from those in 
which the miraculous power was connected with a human 
being. It would seem, therefore, that some maturity in 
human nature is requisite, in order to its being entrusted 
with the higher spiritual powers. Hence Jesus wrought no 
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miracles while a child; and the apocryphal books of the 
New Testament betray their want of spiritual discernment, 
among other things in this, that they represent the child 
Jesus as having performed miracles. 

Again ; we observe a difference between the miracles of 
the Old Testament after the time of Moses, and those of 
the New. 'The miracles of the Old Testament are not only 
of a more collosal character, but are also more external in 
their nature, and more adapted than those of the New to 
strike the fancy and other lower faculties of the soul. ‘The 
miracles of the New Testament beara more spiritual cha- 
racter, and their reference to the ethical world is far more 
obvious. We perceive that the Saviour adhered in his 
whole miraculous agency to the maxims observed by him 
during the ‘l‘emptation: he never performed miracles for 
the sake of making a display,—never for himself. The 
Father only wrought miracles in him, to strengthen the 
faith either of the narrower circle of his disciples, as in the 
case of the Transfiguration, or of the larger body of them, 
as in the case of the Resurrection. In lowly silence did 
Jesus exert the fulness of divine power and life resting in 
himself, to comfort the afflicted and suffering, to free them 
from the source of their ills, and so, even in this sense, to 
destroy the works of the Devil, and to lay the foundations 
of the kingdom of God; since he always knew how to 
make external aid the means of spiritual good. The won- 
derful cures of Jesus are hence to be regarded as incidents 
of a physico-moral nature, in which the fullness of divine 
life resting in him passed over to persons susceptible of it, 
in order to show by the organic harmony of the natural 
life, the possibility of the harmony of the spiritual life. 

The miraculous cures performed by the disciples of 
Christ are distinguished from his in this respect, that Jesus 
performed his in his own name, from the completeness of 
power dwelling in himself: his disciples, on the contrary, 
performed miracles only in the name of Jesus, with his 
power, and as fis instrument. Faith was, therefore, as 
essential a condition of their receiving the power of work- 
ing miracles, as it was in others of their being cured: and 
so we find them possessing these powers in different de- 
grees of developement, in proportion to the strength of 
their faith, by which the possession of these powers was 
conditioned ; see Matt. 10: 1, 8. 17: 19. 
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Mart. 8: 1.—Coming now to the first of the miraculous 
cures weet te by Matthew, its chronological position is 
= indefinite both by Matthew (S: 1, 5), and by Luke 
5: 11, 16, 17). Since, however, according to Luke 7: 1, 
Christ visited Capernaum after his Sermon on the Mount, 
and healed the servant of the centurion (as Matthew also 
informs us, 8: 5, ff.) ; the order in which this event is placed 
by Matthew may be chronologically correct, and the heal- 
ing of the Leper may have taken place immediately after 
the Sermon on the Mount, on the way to Capernaum ;— 
Luke says (5: 12) & ji rav rodeo, in one of the cities. 

The narrative begins with the remark, that as soon as 
our Saviour descended from the mountain, great multitudes 
of people collected around him. Among these a Leper 
came forward. [The «araSaivew dra rod doors, descending from 
the mountain, refers back to Matthew 5: 1.*—As to the 
construction, the repeated «76 is worthy of notice, and re- 
curs again in the same chapter, and frequently in Matthew. 
The first airS with xaraSir would hence seem to stand as a 
dative absolute. From this feeling, we may explain the 
reading xaraSévros aires, Which is a correction of the unusual 
dative. | 

Verse 2. As to the Leprosy (\¢pa), it appeared in dif- 
ferent forms, some milder, others more dangerous. On this 
point, the account given by Moses (Num. 13 and 14) re- 
specting the ny» (leprosy), leaves no doubt. One who 
had the more dangerous leprosy was regarded by the 
Mosaic law as unclean, and could not be restored to the 
community until his cure was made evident. This Leper 
might have heard of the cures performed by Jesus, or per- 
haps might himself have seen them. It is enough to know, 
however, that he showed his faith in the person of Jesus, 
by falling down before him, and praying to be healed, 
which he thought possible to be done even for himself, by the 





* [According to Luke 6: 12, ff., Jesus had gone out upon a mountain to pray 
there. On the morning after this prayer, he completed the circle of his twelve 
disciples, and descending to the p lain delivered to the people, which thronged 
around him, oe sermon c called the Sermon on the Mount. The fact that, ac- 
cording to Luke, Jesus descended from the mountain in order to deliver this ser- 


mon, while, ace aeaiien to Matthew, he went up into the mountain, may be ac- 

counted for by either of the following suppositions; viz. that Matthew connects 
the sermon of Jesus immediately with his earlier going up, without mentioning 

his intermediate descent; or that the pressure of the people compelled Jesus, 
after he had descended, to ascend up again into the mountain, that he might be 
heard by a greater number of people. Editor.] 
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power of Jesus. [The word rendered worshipped (xpoorv- 
viv, equivalent to yorererdy in Mark, and to recdw éxi xp6owry IN 
Luke), answers to the Hebrew ~rmer. It is the com- 
mon; gesture of reverence throughout the East, and does 
not in itself denote religious worship.—T he phrase av 6épns 
éévaca, expresses the solicitude of the suppliant to secure the 
healing power of Jesus in his own behalf.] 

As to the nature of the faith which we must presup- 
pose in the case of the person here restored, as in all similar 
cases (comp. Matt. 13: 58); it is to be remarked first of all, 
that faith («iers) when understood in a religious respect, has 
every where only one and the same fundamental signifi- 
cation, modified only according to the different objects of 
faith, which are again conditioned by the different de- 
grees of its developement. We cannot place the essential 
nature of faith in any mere knowledge, whether it be of 
the divine in general, as in the Old Testament, or more es- 
pecially of the divine in Christ, as in the New Testament. 
Hor such a knowledge, whether confused or clear, may be 
conceived of as connected with an inward state which we 
must recognise as the very opposite to the believing frame 
of mind. Faith rather consists in a spiritual susce ptibility 
( Receptivitat, Germ.) for the divine, and is itself capable 
of internal advancement, according to the degrees of the 
revelation of the divine. This susceptibility must, indeed, 
have a certain kind of knowledge for its accompaniment ; 
but a high degree of this susceptibility for the influences of 
i higher and holier world, may be seen to be reconcileable 
with great confusion in one’s religious conceptions ; still 
there is always in this believing susceptibility a pledge of 
the essential correctness of these conceptions, although 
their circle may be limited, and their quality undeveloped. 
{nd so in the miraculous cures, while in all of them faith 
was made a negative condition of the reception of the pow- 
ers of the Spirit streaming from Christ, yet it was not a 
mere holding of certain doctrines to be true, which was 
required, but a spiritual and physical susceptibility for the 
exertion of the Redeemer’s power. 'This susceptibility was 
doubtless attended uniformly by the conception that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and as such could work miracles, although 
these views were commonly very crude; but they may be 
conceived of as separated from that radical disposition of 
the heart («apéie), which we have designated as the suscepti- 
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bility of the mind and of the whole nature for heavenly 
influence : and when thus separated, they constituted no 
ground for the exertion of miraculous power. ‘To this view 
of the subject we are led by the accounts of all the miracu- 
lous cures of Christ. The Saviour never asked for any 
particular dogmas, as the object of faith:—he never named 
any as a predicate indispensably requisite to faith. The 
Redeemer allows the mere confession of faith to speak for 
its quality ; since one’s whole nature, and his words together, 
disclose the state of his heart, as either opened to the di- 
vine influences, or closed against them. 

It hence appears also, how external bodily healing, can 
be only a symbol of that which was properly intended,—in- 
ternal spiritual healing. The same powers of life, by the 
gift of which bodily disorganization was removed, worked, 
according to their nature, upon the spiritual state of the 
person healed: they placed him in a real connexion with 
the world of good, and took him upon the stand-point 
which he had already assumed, in order to carry him far- 
ther : for although, as will appear in the sequel, it was not 
the fact that all who were healed by the Saviour were 
led into regeneration, yet a spiritual blessing was made 
accessible to every one. 

Verse 3. At the request of the sick man, our Lord lays 
his hand upon him, and heals him. In most of the miracu- 
lous cures of Christ, there was some such immediate contact, 
between him and the person healed ; and there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in recognising in this laying on of hands, a me- 
dium, though not a necessary one, conducting the healing 
power ; as in the case of benediction by means of the solemn 
iridects rav xewpdv. "he analogy of animal magnetism here press- 
es itself again upon our notice, and is doubtless founded in 
the nature of the relations ; but it should never be forgotten, 
as has been suggested above, that the power of Jesus Christ 
was a pure, heavenly, divine power, and that magnetism 
can therefore be compared with it, only as a power ina 
lower region of existence, productive of similar phenom- 
ena. 

[Kadapifew is equivalent to +», the common word em- 
ployed to denote the removal of the leprosy, as something 
unclean, the outward appearance of this disease leading to 
this comparison. This term may signify to pronounce 
clean, so far as the priest, who declared the sick man clean, 
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made him so, inasmuch as he restored his interrupted inter- 
course with the Jewish society. Comp. Lev. 13: 13, 17, 
according to the Septuagint. That the effectual and in- 
stantaneous removal of the sickness is meant, is obvious 
from the phrase, immediately the leprosy left him (cidéws 
arfdOev 4 dérpa, Mark, 1: 42), which explains sxa@apicty. The 
connexion of this word in Matthew with dépa aires requires 
that it should involve the sense of putting away. 

Verse 4. Immediately after the cure here effected, we 
have recorded by three evangelists, the command of our 
Lord that no one should be informed of this event. Simi- 
lar prohibitions are often found in the evangelical history. 
Comp. Matt. 9: 30. 12: 16. 16: 20. 17: 9. Mark 3: 12. 5: 
43. 7: 36. 8: 26, 30. 9: 9. Luke 8: 56. 9: 21. The causes 
which led the Redeemer to give such directions were vari- 
ous. Sometimes, doubtless, our Lord intended by enjoin- 
ing secresy, to remove any occasion for a popular move- 
ment to make him Messianic king ; sometimes, to withdraw 
the people from external events, and prevent them from 
showing him merely external honour ; or as Luther says, 
to give an example of humility. Often, however, our 
Saviour may have enjoined silence upon those healed, for 
their own sake. Whereas they were in danger of becom- 
ing distracted by external engagements, the design of Jesus, 
in thus prohibiting them from publishing what had been 
done for them, might have been, to lead them to self-exami- 
nation and introspection. ‘That he was often influenced 
by this motive, is obvious especially from the circumstance, 
that in some cases he gave exactly the opposite advice, and 
required that what God had done through him should be 
made known. Comp. Mark 5:19. This seems to have 
been the case especially with such persons as were by na- 
ture reserved, and given to a false disposition of self-inspec- 
tion, and who needed to be directed to active duty, in order 
to their spiritual prosperity.—The circumstance last men- 
tioned is especially important, as it affords a view of the 
deep wisdom in imparting instruction which characterized 
our Lord, who knew how to treat every man according to 
his particular wants. 

In the present instance, it seems most probable from the 
narrative of Matthew, that the ground of this prohibition is 
to be sought in the one who was healed; since the com- 
mand to say nothing of it was addressed to the leper alone, 
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although the cure was performed in the presence of many. 
Mark, indeed, has said nothing of a collection of peo- 
ple, and from his narrative, it seems therefore to be more 
probable, that this command was designed to prevent popu- 
lar excitement. He informs us (ch. 1: 45), that the leper, 
notwithstanding this injunction, busily* published abroad 
this miracle, and that in consequence such a commotion 
ensued, that he could no longer show himself openly in 
the cily (Gere pnxére airdv déivachar gavepds eis rédAw cicedOciv), lest he 
should thereby cherish the carnal expectations of a Messiah 
held by the multitude. It is perhaps on this account, that 
Mark (1: 43) subjoins the declaration, and he straitly charg- 
ed him, and forthwith sent him away («ai in8pynedpevos aird, ed- 
Béws ifiBadrev airéy) ['EpBordopae has here, as in Mark 9: 30, only 
the sense of commanding with earnestness and emphasis. 
'Ex6Mew IS equivalent to »»-. Comp. Matt. 9: 25.) Con- 
sidering the fact, that greater distinctness and vividness 
in the narration of external and incidental circumstances 
is a characteristic of the Gospel of Mark, his account would 
seem here to deserve the preference above that of Mat- 
thew ; especially since Luke makes no mention of the crowd, 
in whose presence, according to Matthew (8: 1), this cure 
took place. : 

Not less important than this prohibition, is the command 
given to the Leper, fo go to the priest, and offer the ap- 
pointed sacrifice. Comp. Lev. 14: 2, ff. In this command 
we see the wise caution of our Saviour against invading 
violently the theocratic institutions, in any respect. We 
observe in this also a tender solicitude, not to tear away 
the person healed from his former stand-point, but only to 
lead him to a faithful discharge of the duties devolving 
upon him in his previous relations. It is by no means the 
case, that Jesus attempts, by awakening a higher conscious- 
ness, to translate all of those whom he had healed, through 
regeneration into the life of the New Testament. On the 
contrary, he often leaves them undisturbed upon their legal 
stand-point, if they were called to be perfected on that 
ground ; and seeks only to lead them to true righteousness 
(dexavootvn), Which on the Old Testament ground involved re- 
pentance | perdvoa). 


* Tlo\\a, the word here used, is often employed by Mark in the sense 
of strongly, diligently, e. g. Mark 3: 12. 5: 23. 15: 3. 
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The three evangelists here saiedole the words, for a tes- 
timony unto them (cis papripwv airois). "This implies, that the 
command here given had some respect to the Priests. By 
pronouncing the Leper clean, they must testify to the reality 
of his cure, and thus condemn their own unbelief. [The 
preceding ‘set (priest) 1s to be taken collectively, as appears 
from the subsequent adres. | 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Cottage Bible and Family E rpositor, containing the Old and New 
Testaments, with Practical E-rpositions ae Exp Hanatory Notes By 
Thomas Williams, author of “The Age " Infidelity,” in answer to Paine, 
ie. Ge To which are added the References and Marginal Readings of 
the Polyglot Bible, together with original Notes and Selections Jrom Bag- 















ster's Com} rehensive Bible and other standard works ;—Introductory and 

concluding remarks on each Book of the Old and New Testaments, and a 
3 - 

valuable Chr gical Index The whole carefully revised, and adapted 


to the use of "Sur day Schools, Bible Classes, and Christians generally. 
Embellished with maps and engravings. Edited by Rev. WiitiaM Pa ‘ 
Complete in two volumes. New-York; Conner g Cook, Franklin Build- 
ings, 1833 





Tue work of which the above account is given on its title page, promises 
no more than it fulfils. It presents the result of much research in a small 
compass, which can be procured at comparatively little expense. It is judicious 
in most of its statements, and thoroughly evangelical in the spirit it breathes, 
and the sentiments it inculcates. It is peculiarly adapted to be useful to both 
teachers and pupils in Sunday Schools, and for this reason, it can hardly fail 
to be studied in connexion with these important institutions, wherever its cha- 
racter is understood. “ There are many persons,” says the English Editor, 
“both in early and advanced life, who tak great pleasure in searching the 
Scriptures; but for want of an acquaintance with the original languages, with 
ancient history and oriental manners, they are impeded and discouraged, 
especi ally when then y meet with men who not only reject the Bible themseives 
but delight to depreciate and degrade it ; thus perplexing and discouraging those 
who wish to make it, not only their study, but their directory through life. 
From a desire to assist such persons, both in studying the Scriptures and in repel- 
ling their opponents, the Corrace Biste was wp ” Of his qualifications 
for the undertaking, the Editor modestly says, that he “brings to the execution 

f his plan, no pretensions to ability, but that of having studied the Scriptures 
for half a century, and formed a collection of books the most necessary and 
suitable to assist him in the design.” The substance of these works he has 
endeavoured to compress, and to add, in the most concise form, such practical 
remarks as appeared to him desirable. The introduction of Hebrew and Greek 
characters is avoided; and even the critical notes are rendered intelligible 
to the reader of a common English education. 

Of the candour of the Editor there can be no doubt. He is worthy of credit 
when he says, “It has been the author's aim to follow the inspired writers, and 
by no means to bend them to his preconceived opinions, or to any human 
system. He has never shunned fearlessly to express what he conceives 
to be their meaning; at the same time he ventures to hope, that he 
has expressed himself with becoming modesty, imploring both for himself 
and for his readers, that wisdom from above which is profitable and even 
necessary, to direct us in all cases, and particularly in Theological inquiries.”’ 
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The value of the work is much increased by the additions, and other im- 
provements of the American Editor. “Free use,” he tells us, “has been made 
of authors illustrating the historical facts, natural history, and geography of 
the Bible; also, the manners and customs of Eastern and ancient nations. 
The Cottage Bible, as now presented to the public, probably contains more to 
illustrate the Scriptures from travels, than can be found in the same compass 
and expense, in any other commentary.”—‘ The maps accompanying the pre- 
sent edition have been prepared with great care after an extended comparison 
of authorities, and it is hoped, will be well calculated to aid the student of the 
Bible in obtaining accurate geographical knowledge. The plates are designed 
not merely to ornament the work, but to illustrate important portions of the 
word of God.” 

The general circulation of works like the one now noticed, cannot but be 
regarded as very auspicious to the interests of valuable biblical knowledge, 
among those who, from want of a learned education, or from their circumstan- 
ces, are denied access to higher and more expensive sources of critical investi- 

ation. It is one of the happy characteristics of the age, that it aims to bring 
om to common use the more important facts and materials of thought, which 
were formerly regarded as the exclusive property of scholars, men of literary 
leisure, and the devotees of science. 


Poems and Prose writings, by Ricuarp H. Dana. Boston. Russell, Odiorne, 

g Co. 1833. 

Tus work has been so often and so favourably noticed in our critical jour- 
nals, that it is above the need of eulogium from us. We defer to a future period 
the more extended remarks we had designed to offer on this work, the more 
willingly, as we believe it is not an ephemeral production, but destined to live, 
and assert a place in the immortal literature of our nation. Mr. Dana’s poetry 
is founded on nature, and strikes a chord to which the human heart responds, 
and therefore, like that of Cowper and Wadsworth, will always be read and 
loved. 

We must content ourselves now with a single extract. It exhibits, more 

erhaps than any other poem in the volume, all the peculiar characteristics of 
Mr. Dana’s poetry,—a varied and somewhat aed versification,—vigour of 
thought and moral conception,—a yearning love for nature in all its forms,—a 
sad, but pleasing and attractive melancholy in view of the perversions of life, 
brightened and cheered by the hopes of religion. It is the last in the collection 
of poems; and with sentiments so pure and elevated we are happy to close our 
present volume. 


DAYBREAK. 


The Pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber, whose window opened toward 


s the sun rising the 
mame of the chamber was Peace; where he slept till break of day, and the 


he awoke and sang 
The Pilgrim’s Prog 


I. 

Now, brighter than the host that all night long, 

In fiery armour, far up in the sky . 

Stood watch, thou coms’t to wait the morning’s song, 
Thou com’st to tell me day again is nigh, 

Star of the dawning! Cheerful is thine eye; 

And yet in the broad day it must grow dim. 

Thou seem’st to look on me, as asking why 

My mourning eyes with silent tears do swim; 

Thou bid’st me turn to God, and seek my restin Him 


Il. 


Canst thou grow sad, thou say’st, as earth grows bright? 
And sigh, when little birds begin discourse 
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In quick, low voices, ere the streaming light 

Pours on their nests, from out the day’s fresh source ? 
With creatures innocent thou must perforce 

A sharer be, if that thine heart be pure. 

And holy hour like this, save sharp remorse, 

Of ills and pains of life must be the cure, 

And breathe in kindred calm, and teach thee to endure. 


Ill. 

I feel its calm. But there’s a sombrous hue, 

Edging that eastern cloud, of deep, dull red; ' 

Nor glitters yet the cold and heavy dew; 

And all the woods and hill-tops stand outspread 

With dusky lights, which warmth nor comfort shed. 

Sull—save the bird that scarcely lifts its song- 

The vast world seems the tomb of all the dead— 

The silent city emptied of its throng, 

And ended, all alike, grief, mirth, love, hate and wrong. 
IV. 

But wrong, and hate, and love, and grief, and mirth 

Will quicken soon; and hard, hot toil and strife, 

With headlong purpose, shake this sleeping earth 

With discord strange, and all that man calls life. 

With thousand scattered beauties nature’s rife ; 

And airs, and woods, and streams breathe harmonies: - 

Man weds not these, but taketh art to wife; 

Nor binds his heart with soft and kindly ties :— 

He, feverish, blinded, lives ; and, Anenes sated, dies. 
v. 

It is because man useth so amiss 

Her dearest blessings, Nature seemeth sad ; 

Else why should she, in such fresh hour as this 

Not lift the veil, in revelation glad, 

From her fair face ?7—It is that man is mad! 

Then chide me not, clear Star, that I repine, 

When nature grieves ; nor deem this heart is bad. 

Thou look’st toward earth; but yet the heavens are thine; 

While I to earth am bound:—When will the heavens be mine? 
VI. 

If man would but his finer nature learn, 

And not in life fantastic lose the sense 

Of simpler things; could nature’s features stern 

Teach him be thoughtful, then, with soul intense, 

I should not yearn for God to take me hence, 

But bear my lot, albeit in spirit bowed, 

Remembering humbly why it is, and whence : 

But when I see cold man of reason proud, 

My solitude is sad—I’m lonely in the crowd. 


Vil. 

But not for this alone, the silent tear 

Steals to mine eyes, while looking on the morn ; 

Nor for this solemn hour: fresh life is near; 

But all my joys!—they died when newly born. 
Thousands will wake to joy; while I, forlorn, 

And like the stricken deer, with sickly eye 

Shall see them pass. Breathe calm—my spirit’s torn ; 
Ye holy thoughts, lift up my soul on high !— 

Ye hopes of things unseen, the far-off world bring nigh. 
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Vill. 


And when I grieve, O, rather let it be 

That I—whom nature taught to sit with her 

On her proud mountains, by her rolling sea— 

Who when the winds are up, with mighty stir 

Of woods and waters—feel the quick’ning spur 

To my strong spirit ;—who, as my own child, 

Do love the flower, and in the ragged burr 

A beauty see—that I this mother mild 

Should leave, and go with care, and passions fierce and wild ! 


IX. 


How suddenly that straight and glittering shaft, 

Shot 'thwart the earth! In crown of living fire 

Up comes the Day! As if they conscious quaft— 
The sunny flood, hill, forest, city spire 

Laugh in the wakening light.—Go, vain desire ! 

The dusky lights are gone; go thou thy way! 

And pining discontent, like them, expire! 

Be called my chamber, Peace, when ends the day ; 
And let me with the dawn, like Pieri, sing and pray 


' zg he a ( gress, in the year 1834, by LEONARD WOODS, Jun. in the ¢ 
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